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CATHOLIC LOYALISTS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Those of school-book historical knowledge are apt to believe 
that the people of the Colonies were a unit, almost, in favor of 
resisting by armed force the endeavors of King George and his 
Ministry; that but a small and that a very feeble minority were 
supporters of England and opponents of the Patriots; that the 
Tories or Loyalists represented those of a low grade of social 
significance or business status, and that the Patriots were animated 
by the highest motives of patriotism and love of liberty. 

All this is but partially true and that to a very limited extent. 
The events of our own days show us that men of the loftiest 
patriotism disagree as to methods of political action. It was so in 
the days of the Revolution. For ten years prior to armed combat 
between hostile forces it may be said, to briefly epitomize the events 
of the decade, that unanimity was generally accorded to all the 
protests and endeavors against the Stamp Act and other obnoxious 
Acts of Legislature, but that as all demanded was not promptly 
given and entire submission by England accorded to these protests 
and remonstrances, the situation became more acute as time passed 
on—that affrays between the soldiers and people became more 
frequent and more violent. 

But it may also be said that the great body of the people—“ the 
plain people”’—were not the active spirits in all these remonstrative 
actions, but that “the better sort”’—the merchants and the profes- 
sional men—were the leaders and the force. Irritation continuing, 
demonstrative hostile acts occurred from the arousing temper of 
the people. 

Varied motives animated the populace in the different Colonies, 
as they became more active and began to discover how the agitation 
against England could be made to serve for their own betterment 
as inhabitants of the respective Colonies. 
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In Pennsylvania, as an illustration, it was the dissatisfaction of 
the Presbyterians, mainly with Pennsylvania’s franchise law which, 
debarring suffrage to so many, moved these people to be so earnest 
in the agitation. They hoped that a change would be brought 
about. It is true that, what may be termed a natural hostility against 
England existed with them and to a great extent animated these 
“dissenters” but, however, navigation laws, taxes on tea, glass and 
such like hostile Acts of the British ministry, might appeal to the 
merchants, these had little direct effect upon the great body of the 
people. Speaking in a general way these they may be said not to 
have keenly felt or known. “ It was because the provincial govern- 
ment would not grant these people (the Presbyterians) equal 
rights and equal opportunities that these dissatisfied people wel- 
comed a national movement, under cover of which they might 
revolutionize their own colonial conditions.” (Lincoln’s Rev. Move. 
in Pa., p. 54.) “ The masses thought the Revolution would change 
their state of subjection to one of kingship.” (Jbid, p. 78.) 

Then, as more particularly concerning our subject of “ Catholics 
and the Revolution,” the testimony of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
is, that not only hostility to England’s Acts but opposition to the 
oppression which the laws of the Province of Maryland imposed 
upon Catholics were his motives in taking part with the united 
Colonies. He and his brethren believed that political freedom from 
England would bring religious freedom to the Catholics of Mary- 
land. So it did. 

So in other Colonies the people in the early course of the 
agitation made their local Colony concerns the basis of their activity 
in the dispute. 

England, noting that dissension was growing, looked to lately 
conquered Canada and its Catholic inhabitants as the source and 
force of a counteracting power against the Colonies in which the 
rebellious spirit was gaining the strength of an avalanche. 

So to conciliate the conquered Canadians, the King and Minis- 
try determined to grant religious, social and political concessions 
to the Canadians so as to hold more firmly than obedience to author- 
ity might, the clergy, and thereby to have their hearty support in 
controlling the people, the Quebec Act was passed by which the 
former right of the clergy, under old French laws, to tithes. was 
restored. 

Here then was a general—a universal “ wrong”—which 
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aroused the Colonies unitedly and overshadowed, where it did not 
entirely destroy or suppress, all local causes of opposition. 

The Protestant religion was in danger! 

The King would organize the Catholic Canadians into an army 
and coming down upon the “ Protestant” Colonies would overawe 
the people, exercise arbitrary powers and impose “ Popery” 
upon all! 

This aroused the dissenting ministers. They launched out 
sermon after sermon in defiance of this impious and insolent Act 
of the King and Ministry. 

The guns were burnished up—the powder “kept dry” and off 
our Patriots marched, and suffered great distress and misery, to 
capture, or hold as neutral, the country they had but a few years 
before aided England in conquering from France—Canada. 

Military reasons were assigned for this invasion of Canada by 
a people resisting wrong done them in their own colonies, but 
hostility to Catholicity moved the hearts of those we now delight 
to honor as “ Patriots”—they would not let Canada be the recruit- 
ing ground of England to organize a hostile force against them 
and force Popery on them! Oh, no! They would get there quickly 
and hold it themselves. ; 

And, strange to relate, these invaders were welcomed by the 
Canadians; they had been preceded by Addresses—the one of 
October 26, 1774, adopted by Congress, unctiously declared: “ We 
are too well acquainted with the liberality of sentiment distinguish- 
ing your nation to imagine that difference of religion will prejudice 
you against a hearty amity with us. You know that the transcend- 
ant nature of freedom elevates those who unite in her cause above 
all such low-minded infirmities.” 

“Low-minded infirmities” indeed! 

Yet Congress in its “ Address to the People of England” de- 
clared the religion of these same Canadians “ one fraught with im- 
piety, bloodshed, rapine, murder and rebellion in every part of the 
world and had deluged England with blood.” So they implored 
the King “ for the honor of Almighty God whose pure religion our 
enemies are undermining” to repeal the Quebec Act which gave 
these Canadians the rights the Church had under the French. 

It was, of course, not justice but policy which led the govern- 
ment to pass the Act; Lord Littleton, writing Lord Chatham, 
avowed the purpose to be: “to conciliate the affections of the 
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Canadians and thereby induce them to assist Administration to 
coerce America.” [Am. Ar. 4-1, 952.] 

All America hadn’t the sense a London merchant had who 
wrote to his friend in Virginia cautioning him “ against any stric- 
tures on the Roman Catholic religion, as it will be much more 
advantageous to you to conciliate the Canadians than to exasperate 
or rouse the people here; let us alone to do that.” [Am. Ar. 4-1, 
1105. } 

Though welcomed, and even recruited, by the Canadians, these 
invaders from the “ Protestant colonies” could not hold in abeyance 
their detestation of “ Popery,” but among the very people they 
almost relied on for sustenance and support was manifested that 
anti-Catholic spirit aroused by the Quebec Act in “the free Prot- 
estant Colonies.” But retribution came. Justice was manifested. 
Destruction came upon the invaders—and Canada was free—from 
the “ Rebels’”—the Bostonnais. This faint recital of the situation 
in 1775-76 makes somewhat clearer the attitude of the Loyalist or 
Tory in contradistinction to that of the “ Rebel” or Patriot. 

While all America may, correctly, be said to have maintained 
the principle that “ British liberty” should not be forfeited or 
lessened in any of the British colonies; that allegiance was due the 
King; that respectful remonstrances and appeals to His Most 
Gracious Majesty would suffice to obtain a redress of grievances, 
thousands did not sanction the “ appeal to arms” by the Colonists, 
other thousands separated themselves from “the Rebels” after the 
Declaration of Independence and still other thousands renewed 
allegiance to Great Britain when “ Popish” France became the ally 
of the Protestant “ Rebels.” 

“There would probably not have nme so many Loyalists if 
the patriots had not been under the necessity of seeking an alliance 
with France. It was generally admitted on all sides that indepen- 
dence was impossible without French assistance; and many of the 
Colonists could not endure the thought of begging assistance from 
the great Roman Catholic powers, the hereditary enemy of the 
English race, that had been fought for generations in Canada, and 
that being devoted to despotism would never really give indepen- 
dence, but would use the opportunity to inflict on America the 
worst form of colonialism and destroy the Protestant religion. 
[Fisher’s Struggles for Am. Ind., I, p. 249.] 

“ Among the loyalists the French alliance was regarded as a 
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horror and in infamy far worse than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. That Protestant colonists should ally themselves with the 
great Catholic monarchy, the ancient enemy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and ally themselves for the purpose of making war upon their 
own faithful and loving mother, England, was a depth of degrada- 
tion to which, they declared, they had thought it impossible for 
Americans to descend. They saw in it nothing but ruin and the 
Romanizing of America under despotic government.” [Jbid, II, 
120. | 

Opinions of leading enthusiasts among the Patriots, after the 
cessation of hostilities, differed as to the probable proportion of the 
inhabitants who were Loyalists. John Adams believed that one- 
third of the people were supporters of England. In the social posi- 
tion they occupied they exerted an influence greatly in excess of 
their numbers. 

Many of the Loyalists were enrolled in the British army, some- 
times by regiments designated Provincial Loyalists. 

Sir Henry Clinton received a letter from Lord George Ger- 
main, Whitehall, 7th March, 1781, saying: “ The American levies 
in the King’s service are more than the whole of the enlisted troops 
in the service of Congress.” [His. MS. Comm., 5th Report, page 
237, Ist column. ] 

Professor Flick, in Loyalism in New York, estimates that “at 
least 15,000 New York Loyalists joined the British army and 8,500 
the navy.” But here we must distinguish—that the several Colonies 
had their own organized force and also the militia for emergency 
calls, all apart from the Continentals whom we might, in our own 
day, term the Regular Army. Save the disjointed local abettors of 
England’s cause the armed force of Great Britain was that of her 
organized regiments and battalions. 

But, irrespective of agreement among investigators as to the 
number or proportion of Loyalists, it is unquestioned that they were 
a numerous body and of special social and professional import, 
whose loss to the country, after the cessation of hostilities, was 
indeed serious. But they were hated, and to great numbers were 
hideous in political and social circles. We can understand the 
vindictive spirit that prevailed after the Revolution had ceased by 
remembering the course of events towards the South after the close 
of the war between the States when Radicalism prevailed. Amid 
all the contention—unmoved by social influences or political belief 
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or obedience to the religious dogma—that to resist authority is to 
incur damnation, can it be truly said Catholics alone were unani- 
mously and resolutely upholders of the Colonies? All sects were 
divided—even Presbyterians were among the Loyalists,—while 
Friends, by profession and principle averse to war, buckled on 
armor, took down the sword or gun and became warriors, pre- 
ferring to be “disowned” rather than be faithless to the liberty 
they believed the right of the Colonies. 

No! Catholics were not all Whigs or Patriots. Remembering 
the hostile spirit in the early days, the marvel now may be that any 
of the Catholics took sides with the Colonies. Those who did were 
wiser than they knew. If there be a God of Nations—as there is— 
Who rules men as but instruments of His Holy Will, can we pass 
as unhallowed the thought that He, knowing all, was but using the 
Patriots—Catholics and Protestants—to secure for His Church a 
foundation whereon its best work for mankind’s eternal salvation 
should be manifested in a land where man’s highest political free- 
dom should be assured. Thus Church and Country would be co- 
operators—though distinct—for man’s best betterment. Who can 
know? 

May we not now, after all these years, believe, with Judge 
Drayton, Chief Justice of South Carolina, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury, 23d of April, 1776: “It is apparent that the Almighty 
Constructor of the Universe, having formed this Continent of ma- 
terials to compose a State preéminent in the world, is now making 
use of the tyranny of the British rulers, as an instrument to fashion 
and arrange those materials, for the end for which, in His wisdom, 
he had formed them.” 

Yet Judge Drayton in declaring “the catalogue of our oppres- 
sions, continental and local, is enormous,” numbered, “ By estab- 
lishing the Roman Catholic religion and an arbitrary government 
instead of the Protestant religion and a free government” as one of 
the “ enormous oppressions” the colonists contended against. 

And yet in our day we witness the “enormous” growth and 
force of that religion which the Colonists so vehemently protested 
against, the Catholics of Canada having restored to them the ancient 
rights and privileges which had been in operation prior to their 
conquest by England. They protested in fear that the next step 
would be to “impose Popery on the free Protestant colonies” and 
so “enslave America.” 

So be lenient in judgment towards the Loyalists. 
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The winning of American Independence and the securing for 
our Country that position which it was asserted she was entitled 
to hold, was an event of such magnitude and brought such wonder- 
ful good to the people of the earth, that the Fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore declared the Patriots were but instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence. It counselled parents to “ teach 
your children to take a special interest in the history of our own 
Country,” declaring, “ We must keep firm and solid the liberties of 
our Country by keeping fresh the noble memories of the past.” 

Yet it is generally believed, as it has been frequently asserted, 
“there were no Catholic Tories.” 

No less an authority than that of the eminent Historian of the 
Church in this Country, Dr. John Gilmary Shea, has given the 
weight of his name to this declaration. He has said: 

“The Catholics spontaneously, universally, and energetically 
gave their adhesion to the cause of America, and, when the time 
came, to American Independence. There was no faltering, no 
division. Every Catholic in the land was a Whig. In the list of 
Tories and Loyalists, in the volumes since written about them, you 
cannot find the name of a single Catholic. There were no Catholic 
Tories.” [Catholics and Catholicity in the Days of the American 
Revolution.—Proceedings U. S. C. His. Soc. 1885, p. 20] 

“There were no Tories, no falterers and final deserters among 
the Catholics; none to shout for Congress, while they carefully 
carried a British protection for emergencies. The Catholics were, 
to a man, with their clergy, staunch and true, which can be said of 
none of the sects.” [Dr. John Gilmary Shea: Am. Cath. Quar. 
Review, Jan., 1876, p. 154.] 

Every statement is an error. When we know “ how Catholics 
had fared at the hands of their fellow colonists” and remember the 
deep anti-Catholic hostility to “ Papists” in the early days of the 
Revolution, we regard it as a credit to those Catholics who were 
Tories rather than as an ignominy. Think of how they were reviled 
even in Pennsylvania where “alone their rights were recognized” 
by law and then think it possible that all would ally themselves with 
the haters of their faith. That is just as probable as that Catholics 
of our fathers’ day did do so with the church burners of 1844, or 
the Know Nothings of later days, or Catholics of this generation 
with the A. P. A. 

Then, apart from the religious aspect, but viewing the contest 
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politically, why should Catholics all have been on one side? Could 
none have honestly thought the demand of the Colonies unfounded 
in law or justice? Could none have honestly declined to be ap- 
provers of the many “ outrages” which were committed and which 
were sought to be excused because “ much must be pardoned the 
spirit of Liberty?’ Were no Catholics subject to British official or 
personal influence and moved by no self-interest to take the side of 
Great Britain? If it is such a glory to have been “a Whig” that it 
is eternal infamy to have been a Loyalist, then the Catholics of 
Canada, who by the authority of the clergy were kept loyal, must 
now merit execration for their obedience, as many suffered excom- 
munication for assisting “the Bostonnais.” 


“ Liberty, Protestantism and the Constitution” being the rally- 
ing cry of the “‘ Patriots,” did no Catholics revolt at association with’ 
> » 
outcriers who howled: “ Down with Popery and Slavery ?” 


‘ 


No. Catholics were no more “ spontaneously, universally and 
energetically” on the side of the Congress than they have unitedly 
been in any other social or political contest or in warfare in our 
country’s history. 

In 1777, William Henry, Duke of Gloucester and Prince 
Edward Augustus; brothers of George III, visited Pius VI and 
were received with honor (Life Pius VI. Artaud De Montor. 
Tr. by Dr. Neligan. Sadlier & Co., N. Y., 1866, p. 388). In 1778 
the Catholic Relief Act passed. England was conciliating the clergy 
of Ireland. Pius VI believed “ Monarchy the most natural form of 
Government” and that “the Populace follow no wisdom and no 
counsel and have no understanding of things.” [Montor, p. 461.] 

Cardinal York, an Englishman (called Duke of York), a kins- 
man of George III, had the nomination and appointment of Bishops 
in England and in Ireland. None are on record as favoring the 
Americans. Some of the Irish Bishops showed zeal in urging enlist- 
ments in British regiments. So did Father Arthur O’Leary espe- 
cially. [Butler’s His. Men. Eng..Cath., Vol. IV, p. 90, and his own 
Address.] Bishop Milner, in a sermon, declared George III “ the 
Sovereign of the hearts of his people.” [Gentleman’s Mag., June, 
1789. | 

Junius, in letter of December 19th, 1769, said to the King, 
“You have all the Jacobites, non-jurors, Roman Catholics and 
Tories of this country and all Scotland without exception.” 
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When Howe captured Philadelphia 118 Scotchmen opened 
stores in the city. 

Philadelphia was the centre place of the Revolt, but the British 
Army was welcomed right gleefully by those who remained in the 
city. ‘ Probably the largest number of Tories or Loyalists lived 
in Pennsylvania—a number so great that Timothy Pickering, a 
prominent officer in the army, described it as ‘the enemies’ coun- 
try.” [Tyler’s Literary History of Revolution, I, 298.) Let us 
see if there were any “ Catholic Tories” here. 

Philadelphia was considered so loyal while the British were in 
possession (Sept., 1777-June, 1778) that Washington was urged to 
levy a contribution on it after its evacuation by the British, so 
marked had been its “ loyalty.” 

The Catholic clergy did not take active steps in the patriotic 
cause—there is no known record of their doing or saying anything 
in its favor. 

Father Robert Harding, whom Dr. Shea numbers among the 
Patriots of the Revolution as being “ noted for his patriotism,” died 
September 1, 1772, before the Revolution began. 

Dr. Shea does not claim Fathers Farmer and Molyneux, who 
were here all through the war, as supporters of the claims of the 
Colonies. Father Harding was no more patriotic than all others 
in America in his time. All simply wanted “ British Liberty.” No 
one can be numbered among the Patriots who was not alive July 4th, 
1776, and adhered to the Declaration. That made the Patriot. 
Nothing else did. No matter what views he had prior to that day, 
his decision then determined his character. 

Father Harding’s successor was Rev. Robert Molyneux. Not 
a line or word of his for or against the Revolution has ever been 
produced. When, in 1779, the Pennsylvania Assembly took away 
the charter of the College of Philadelphia and appointed Trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania, which it legalized instead of the 
College, it named “the Senior pastor of the Roman Church in 
Philadelphia” as the sixth Trustee, did Father Molyneux, as the 
“senior pastor,” qualify? No. It was Father Farmer. He took 
the oath of allegiance and so became Trustee, not on account of his 
great abilities as Catholic “writers” declare, but simply because 
“the senior pastor” would not, for some reason which has not 
become known. 

So much for the clergy: Let us see about the people. 
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On April 19, 1776, the city election was held—Christopher 
Marshall, who acted as Judge, says in his Diary: “I think it may 
be said with propriety that the Quakers, Papists, Church, Allen 
family with all the proprietory party were never so happily united as. 
at this election.” 

No one will deny that the Quakers, the Church (Episcopalian) 
and the Allen family were Loyalists. Was Marshall wrong in in- 
cluding “ Papists?” 

From the examination of Isaac Atwood, comb maker [Pa. Ar., 
2d Ser., Vol. I, p. 613], we extract the following testimony against 
Catholic Philadelphians: 

“ Reynolds, the looking-glass maker, is quite against the cause, 
but does not attend the meetings” (of Loyalists secretly held). He 
was a son of one of the original purchasers of St. Mary’s ground. 

“Tsaac Lort, late became Roman Catholic, told me that the 
Roman Catholics were generally against the American cause.” 
[/bid, p. 614, where name is given as “ Lost.”] He may not, how- 
ever, have been a Loyalist, for he took the oath of allegiance to 
Pennsylvania, July 12, 1777—before the British came. John Lort, 
perhaps his father, was buried at Christ Church [Episcopal], March 
23, 1774- 

On April 4, 1777, the State Navy Board paid Lort £3.10 for 
supplies. His son Isaac, born October 22, 1778, was baptized the 
next day at St. Joseph’s by Father Farmer, sponsors Joseph and 
Mary Greswold. He died October 26, 1818. Lort was in Philadel- 
phia in 1781, as on April 8th, his son Joseph, born April 4th, was 
baptized by Father Farmer. Lort, on February 22, 1777, adver- 
tised: “ Was lost on 19th inst. a pocket-book containing a Captain’s 
commission, a map of New York and Long Island and some cash. 
Whoever has found it and will bring it to Isaac Lort, cryer, Straw- 
berry Alley, may have the cash. Said Lort has a hanger found on 
the road to Darby.” [Gazette, March 5, 1777.] 

So Lort was honest and may have been a Patriot, though his 
testimony is that the Catholics of Philadelphia “were generally 
against the American cause.” 

Joseph Wirth was, in 1779, tried for high treason but was 
acquitted. He was a pew holder in St. Mary’s. 

When General Howe had possession of the city he appointed* 
Brian O’Hara, a Catholic, one of the collectors of contributions for 
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the Almshouse. Would a “ Rebel Sympathizer” have been? He 
was the co-purchaser with James Reynolds, of St. Mary’s ground. 

Howe appointed Michael Conner, one of the Managers of the 
Lottery for the poor. He was a known Loyalist. 

Bernard Fearis was a Tory also and kept a portrait of George 
III in his house long after the Revolution had destroyed his author- 
ity here. 

When the British occupied Philadelphia, Fearis & Lort were 
partners in the vendue business at the house of Fearis, on Arch 
Street, opposite the George Tavern.—[Pa. Adver., Oct. 29, 1777.] 
Fearis was Librarian of the Philadelphia Library from June 24, 
1779, to January 13, 1780. He died September 5, 1826, at 4.24 A.M. 
and is buried in Holy Trinity yard. He was in the 85th [?] year of 
his age. His wife, Hannah, died on February 20, 1826, aged 77, 
both are buried in Holy Trinity yard. He “was for many years a 
respectable merchant of this city,” says his tombstone. 

After the capture of the city by the British, Father Farmer 
called on General Howe, who proposed to him the formation of a 
Roman Catholic Regiment. Why? Was there not some Catholic 
loyal sentiment here as a foundation for the suggestion? Father 
‘Farmer was requested to become Chaplain. Here is his letter re- 
garding it: 

PHILADELPHIA, March 2, 1778. 

Rev. Sir:—Since your last which was, I believe, dated Aug. 
25th, 1773, I had no opportunity of writing to you. Should I make 
any mistake in the date of your last I hope you will excuse me. 
The strange resolution with regard to the guondam society and the 
dreadful consequences of such a civil war are enough to make me 
forget everything else, however dear. 

I missed your literary correspondence very much, as I wanted 
to know how matters lately stood with regard to the Society, for 
though since last October our correspondence with Europe is 
opened again, yet I have not been able to hear anything concerning 
it that I could depend on. Perhaps it will please you to hear that 
your British General when arriving here, upon my waiting on him, 
proposed the raising of a regiment of Roman Catholick Volunteers. 
Mr. Clifton, an English gentleman of an Irish mother, is the 
Lt. Colonel and commanding of it. They desire me to be their 
Chaplain, which embarrasseth me on account of my age and several 
other reasons. 
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The rest of the letter speaks of a small sum of money left him 
for charitable purposes, and of his desire to be allowed to spend the 
few remaining years of his life working for his little flock. The 
letter is addressed to a priest in London and signed by Father 
Farmer.—[Woodstock Letters, 1886.] 

Alfred Clifton and Rev. Robert Harding were among the 
founders of the Sons of St. George on April 23, 1772, at Patrick 
Byrne’s Tavern on Front Street below Walnut. The Sons still exist. 

The attempt to raise this Regiment, we are told, was an “ utter 
failure.” True, but not by reason of the Whiggery of the Catholics. 
The other Loyalist Regiments attempted by Howe were also “ utter 
failures.” 

General Howe in his Narrative, appended to “ Observations on 
a Pamphlet” (by Joseph Galloway), pp. 51-3, says: That on his 
taking possession of Philadelphia, he appointed William Allen, Mr. 
Chambers and “ Mr. Clifton, the chief of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion of whom they were said to be many in Philadelphia, as well 
as in the Rebel army serving against their inclinations” to “ receive 
and form for service all the well affected that could be obtained. 
And what was the result? In May when I left America, Col. Allen 
had raised only 152, rank and file, Col. Chambers 336 and Col. 
Clifton 180.” 

So here were 180 “ Catholic Tories” banded together as 
affected” towards British power. 

During the occupation one of the recruiting stations for Loyalist 
Regiments, was at Patrick Tonry’s, three doors above Market, in 
Second Street, where Capt. Kearney of Col. Allen’s Regiment of 
Loyalists had his rendezvous. He promised every recruit after the 
war “50 acres of land to which every gallant hero may retire and 
enjoy his bottle and his lass.’—A promise he was not able to make 
good. 

Tonry’s name may be found in St. Joseph’s Marriage Register 
October 30, 1775, as witness to the marriage of Andrew Gallagher 
and Johanna Shannon. Kearney’s on January 19, 1772. 

The officers of the Regiment were, Alfred Clifton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel; John Lynch, Major, and Captains Mathias Hanley, 
Nicholas Wiergan and.Thomas Yelverton, Martin McEvoy and 
John McKinnon. Lieutenants, John Peter Eck, John Neill and 
Patrick Kane; Quartermaster, John Nowland. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea (Vol. II, p. 169) says: “ As no Roman 
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Catholic could hold a commission under English law, the officers 
were, of course, Protestants.” 

“ Of course” they were not, law or no law. When England got 
into trouble, law did not prevent her from getting Catholic help— 
officers as well as privates. The Commanding officer was Prot- 
estant. His subordinates could be Catholics. The History of the 
Regiment is given in Volume I. 

“Our brethren may now serve in the army” was one of the 
reasons Pius VI had, for, afterwards, declaring the authority of 
George III, “as full of mildness to Catholics,” and for which he 
was “the best of sovereigns” and for which this “ beneficent 
monarch” had “shown his goodness” and towards whom he in- 
culcated “ obedience.”—[Montor, p. 474.] 

But in America, Catholics were officers prior to the permissive 
law passed for the Catholics of Ireland. It was so in Philadelphia 
and also among the Royal Scotch Catholics of the Mohawk Valley. 

Col. Clifton, “an English gentleman of an Irish mother,” as 
Father Farmer described him, was Alfred Clifton. His is a name 
which will be found in a “list of Tories and Loyalists in a volume 
written about them.” Sabine’s Loyalists says, erroneously however, 
“he resided in either Delaware or Maryland and was a prominent 
member of his religious community” (p. 214). 

Sabine’s Sketches of Loyalists (Vol. II, p. 496) gives his name 
as Arthur and that “his success does not appear to have been great 
in inducing his Countrymen to bear arms on the side of the Crown.” 

He resided in Philadelphia and, before the British had evacu- 
ated Philadelphia, he was, on May 8, 1778, proclaimed as “a 
traitor” and ordered to surrender before June 25th. He, however, 
went off with The Roman Catholic Battalion as narrated in volume 
I. So did 3000 citizens who would not trust themselves to the 
Americans. 

Clifton was, however, a resident, of Philadelphia. His name 
appears on St. Joseph’s Registers on February 1, 1773, and on 
August 9, 1774, on July 3, 1775, August 12, 1777, and November 15, 
1777, either as witness to a marriage or sponsor in Baptism. 

He does not appear to have been a man of property as no 
evidence thereof has been found in the Recorder’s office. 

Major John Lynch was a Catholic. On August 13, 1777, about 
a month before the British took the city, his son John, born June 8th, 
was baptized. The male sponsor was Alfred Clifton. Thus they 
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are proven to have been intimate friends. Mary Barrett was 
sponsor with Clifton. On May 27th following (British still in city), 
Mary Barrett’s son Edward, born in February, was baptized and 
John O’Neill [Lieutenant] was a sponsor. 

Lieutenant Eck was of a Catholic family, numerous records of 
which may be found in the old Registers. 

John Nowland too was a Catholic as information from a Prot-~ 
estant descendant. assures us. 

Concerning Lieutenant Kane, the Pennsylvania Archives record 
in 1779: 

“The town major brought before the Council Patrick Keane, 
Lieut., of the Roman Catholic Regiment of Volunteers in the British 
service and he being examined it was ordered that Col. Nichola be 
desired to closely observe the conduct of Lieutenant Keane.” 

Keane may have shown the Council of Safety that the Regi- 
ment had been “an utter failure,” that he was now an adherent of 
the “ rebel” cause and thus was permitted to remain in Philadelphia 
under the eye of the Marshal. 

During British occupancy, those in business signed an agree- 
ment “to take Colonial money issued prior to the Declaration of 
Independence and sanctioned by the King,” in lieu of gold and 
silver which had become scarce. Among the signers were the fol- 
lowing known as Catholics: Roger Flahavan (afterwards father-in- 
law of Mathew Carey and of Mark Willcox), Wm. Hussey, Isaac 
Lort, Sweetman, Shortalls & Mullin (Richard Sweetman was a 
Catholic), Bryan O’Hara (one of the original purchasers of St. 
Mary’s ground), Michael Connor, Tobias Rudolph. James Byrne, 
Stephen Bardin, Patrick Hogan, Geo. Connell, Christopher Pechin, 
Patrick Hartshorn, James Reynolds, Christian Rudolph, Timothy 
Carrell and Redmond Byrne. 

All this time Washington was at Valley Forge, his army 
nearly starving, almost naked but hopeful. Philadelphians were 
“ fraternizing and jubilating with the British.” 

As the Supreme Executive Council had, as early as November, 
1776, urged citizens to remove their wives and children to places of 
safety we may conclude that those who remained and welcomed so 
gladly the entry of the British army had not the patriotism now so 
honored. George Meade and Thomas FitzSimons, known Patriots, 
were not in the city. 

Michael Connor is another Catholic whose name will be found 
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on the Black-List of Tories published in 1802. And also in Sabine’s 
Loyalists (p. 489) and whose estate was confiscated. He was 
married to Mary Cottringer January 9, 1774. Thomas FitzSimons 
and wife, witnesses. His son John was born February 19, 1776, 
and was baptized March 5, 1777. 

He died without issue; ending the male line of this family. 
He was also known as O’Connor. 

Here are names of Catholics which will be found in Sabine’s 
Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution. 

John Bray of Philadelphia. Schoolmaster. Attainted of trea- 
son and estate confiscated (p.484). His son John, born September 
12, 1777, was baptized the same day. (Records A. C. H. S. II, 
Pp. 243.) 

James Talbot of Philadelphia and John of Chester Co., Pa., 
attainted of Treason and property confiscated. Sabine 585. Records 
242. The James Talbert of Father Farmer’s Register of Marriages 
for May 14, 1778, may be the same one. 

Here are names from Sabine we believe to have been Catholics 
of Philadelphia and vicinity: Jas. Conway, Michael Corkney, James 
Cromley or Crowley, Anthony Dougherty, Patrick Garvey, Edw. 
Hanlon, Patrick Mooney, James Welsh, Michael Dougherty, Patrick 
Haggerty. 

There were thousands of Tories for every name given on the 
lists of Tories. Pennsylvania attainted but 62 and confiscated estate 
of but 36 Tories [Ryerson II, 132]. 

John McGuire [wife Margaret Tuite]; of Brandywine, Del., 
was a Catholic and a Loyalist, who “ was hunted out by over zealous 
Whigs,” as Dr. Shea himself records in Life and Times of Arch- 
bishop Carroll, p. 143. Here is the proof of loyalty transcribed from 
the register of St. Peter’s Church, Wilmington, Del. 

“Rev. Mr. McGuire’s father, John McGuire, lived before the 
Revolution near Chester Co. poor house, Brandywine, and with- 
drew from there with the British on their retreat. John McGuire’s 
brother Andrew settled in Londonderry township, Chester Co., 
about 15 years ago, and left issue James, John, George, Mary, Susan, 
all living in same place, first cousins to the above Rev. Mr. McGuire 
of Quebec. ; 

(Dated and signed.) * June 1st, 1823. Patrick Kenny.” 

(Records American Cath. His. Soc. of Philadelphia, Vol. I, 
p. 370. Copied October 20, 1885, by V. Rev. Thos. C. Middleton, 
O.S.A.) 
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It is probable that Londonderry Township was the original 
settlement of the family, as Thomas Maguire, who died in 1771, is 
buried in the graveyard, now of St. Malachy’s Church at Doe Run, 
Chester Co. [U. S. C. H. Mag., I, 305.] 

In the Proceedings of the Loyalist Commissioners at Halifax, 
1786, a John McGuire was witness for John Rankin, of York Co., 
Pa., who had 93 acres at Newburg, York Co., which was confiscated. 
For it and stock and furniture he claimed recompense. McGuire 
testified he had “not a doubt of his loyalty.” [Report, Archives 
Province of Halifax, Part I, p. 112.] 

John McGuire’s son Thomas was one of the most distinguished 
priests of the Canadian clergy. [Abbé Lindsay.] He was for a 
long time chaplain of the Ursulines in Quebec. He visited Phila- 
delphia during the Episcopate of Bishop Conwell who presented him 
with a copy of The Unerring Authority of the Catholic Church, 
which Thomas Lloyd had reprinted in 1789. The book is now in 
possession of Abbé Lindsay of the Quebec Cathedral. It contains 
this record in Latin: Given to me by the Rt. Reverend Bishop 
Conwell, of Philadelphia, on my passage through that city, October, 
1822 (or 1823.) It is most probably 1823, the year Father Kenny 
made the record in the register and after the visit of Father Mc- 
Guire to the former home of his parents. 

Canadian accounts say Father McGuire was born in Halifax, 
“about 1776,” but Dr. Shea gives Philadelphia, May 9, 1776, as 
the place and time, and probably correctly so. He was ordained 
Priest in 1800. In 1820 he was appointed Bishop in partibus, 
Coadjutor Vicar Apostolic of Nova Scotia, but declined it. [Apple- 
ton’s Biography, IV, 175.] He died in Quebec in 1854. 

Joseph Greswold (distiller) is another Philadelphia Catholic 
whose name is included in list of Tories. 

He was married February 1, 1773, to Mary Fletcher. The 
only witnesses were Alfred Clifton and Isaac Laud [Lort] both 
Loyalists. Greswold remained in city after evacuation and on 
October 23, 1778, was sponsor for Isaac, son of Isaac Lort. 
[Records A. C. H. S., II, 292.] Isaac Lort, Jr., died October 26, 
1818, aged 40 years and 4 days. [Records A. C. H. S., III, 275.] 

Sabine’s Loyalists (p. 338) says Joseph Greiswold, Merchant. 
In 1780 he was detected in keeping up an illicit trade with the 
royal forces and committed to prison in Philadelphia. 

Edw. Mahany may have been a Loyalist. Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Alfred Clifton was sponsor for his son Edward, born November roth 
and baptized November 15th, 1777, while the British were in Phila- 
delphia. [Records II, 245.] 

A Lawrence Fegan is named as a Tory. The name Fegan is 
on the Baptismal register December 8, 1777. He was an innkeeper 
in the Northern Liberties. 

On November 25, 1776, a meeting of citizens was held at the 
Indian Queen Hotel to consider accusations against those “ sus- 
pected as Tories and unfriendly to the cause of America.” Captain 
John Barry was among those present and the only one known to 
us to be a Catholic. 

Joseph Stansbury being accused, Daniel Smith testified that 
when Stansbury sang on October 15, 1775, “ God Save the King,” 
among those who were at his house and sang chorus was Mr. 
Connor, Mr. Lynch and W. Clifton [Pa. Arch., VI, p. 24.] Wm. 
Clifton was probably the brother of Alfred. He was among those 
who in 1778 were ordered to appear before the Supreme Executive 
Council. He did so and was discharged. Mr. Connor most likely 
was Michael Connor, later attainted and estate confiscated. Mr. 
Lynch was, probably, John Lynch who became Major in the Roman 
Catholic Regiment. 

Dennis Dougherty is on The Black List. On November 1o, 
1776, he was sponsor for James, son of Bryan O’Hara. When the 
British took possession of the city he advertised in Pennsylvania 
Ledger, that owing to the “present unfortunate dispute” he had 
not been in “business for two years,” but had resumed in Water 
Street the sale of rum, sugar, snuff, etc. 

On November 22, 1768, Dougherty was witness with John 
Gatringer [Cottringer] to marriage of Joseph Cauffman and Mary 
Barbara Butler, widow of Captain Butler. 

He was also a witness to the marriage of James Welsh 
(widower) to Honora Mellarkey on July 4th, 1776. The name of 
James Welsh of Brandywine, Delaware, is on list of Loyalists. In 
1778 he was required to surrender and be tried for treason or lose 
his estate. [Sabine, p. 678.] 

Joseph Cauffman, a prominent Catholic, was a Loyalist, but his 
son Joseph Theophulus was Surgeon on the U. S. frigate “ Ran- 
dolph,” which was blown up in an engagement with the “ Yar- 
mouth,” 74 guns, off Barbadoes, on March 7, 1778. ([Cauffman 
Genealogy. ] 
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The “ Randolph” was “ the first American frigate that got out 
to sea,” wrote Robert Morris to Captain Biddle, February 15, 1777. 
“So it is expected that you will contend warmly on all necessary 
occasions for the honour of the American flag.” [MSS. Letter 
Book Marine Committee, p. 56, Library Congress.] Here it may 
again be asked: What was the American flag, February, 1777? 
The Stars and Stripes was not adopted until June 14th the same 
year. 

John Campbell is a Tory name. The name is on the church 
register for April 14, 1778 and August 31st. 

He was tried in 1778 on the charge of supplying the royal 
troops with provisions, and found guilty. For this offence he was 
sentenced to be confined at hard work for one month. At a later 
time in the same year, he was ordered by proclamation to appear 
and take his trial for treason within a specified day, on pain of 
being attainted. [Sabine.] 

Sarah Stormont may be classed as a Tory, as she married 
Thomas Sullivan, “a soldier of the 49th Regt.,” on December 13, 
1777. So was Ann Allen who, on March 12, 1778, married Robert 
Rollo, “ substitute in — Regiment.” Also Catharine Viel who, on 
May 5. 1778, married Ignatius Schmeider of Vienna, in Austria, of 
the 18th [Hessian] Regiment. These records are on Marriage 
register at Old St. Joseph’s. 

George Spangler is on the list of Loyalists. On April 15, 1775, 
a marriage license was issued for George Spangler and Catharine 
Schreiner. On January 1st Spangler was sponsor for Catharine 
Graff, born that day. On March 26, 1776, Mary Catharine, daugh- 
ter of George Spangler, was baptized by Father Farmer, but the 
mother’s name is recorded as Mary. 

On September 11, 1776, the Committee of Safety paid George 
Spangler seven shillings and six pence for going express to Ger- 
mantown. In July, 1776, he was sent to York, Pa., with ten 
prisoners, Hugh Morrison, William McLean, David Caldwell, 
Walter Goodfellow, Roderick McDonald, John Murray, Donald 
McLeod, John McEver, Angus Cameron and John McEchan. They 
belonged to Captain Campbell’s Company of a British regiment, 
of which Lieutenant Symn-West and fourteen men had been in the 
Philadelphia jail since February 18, 1776, and having sent a peti- 
tion to the Committee of Safety for “ some kind of an enlargement 
from this gaol,” those named above were sent to York under 
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Spangler’s conduct. All except Cameron and McEchan were de- 
livered to Thomas Armor, Clerk of the Committee of York, but he 
certified that the two had crossed the Susquehanna River on Sunday 
at four in the afternoon but had not yet come up. On June 24, 
1777, George Spangler took the oath of allegiance to Pennsylvania. 
Then he made application to the Navy Board to make gun carriages. 
[Pa. Ar.,. I, 508.] 

On April 16, 1778, George Spangler, born April 4th, was 
baptized and Anthony Graff was again sponsor. The British were 
then in Philadelphia. 

On June 18, 1778. the British evacuated Philadelphia. A 
month later—July 18th—Fred. Varner and George Spangler were 
tried by Court Martial for acting as spies and guides to the British 
army [Pa. Post, Aug. 4]. Spangler was, on August 14th, executed 
on the Commons, now the site of the City Hall. Varner or Vernon’s 
execution was “put off for a few days,” but no record has beeg 
discovered to show that he was executed. Carlile and Roberts, 
Quakers. were executed for aiding the British notwithstanding 
strenuous endeavors of many foremost Patriots to save their lives. 

Drinker’s Journal records, August 14, 1778: “One George 
Spangler was executed this day for some assistance given the 
British army. He has left a wife and several children.” 

John Tolly is a Loyalist name. His slave, John, born Septem- 
ber 11, 1777, was baptized January 19, 1778. <A six months old 
“black slave of Catharine Tolly” was baptized October 7, 1776. 
He lived in Southwark and his estate was confiscated in 1779. 

While the British were in Philadelphia they were anxious to 
show that the “ rebels” could not get nor expect aid from France. 
On December 25, 1777, Captain Patrick Barry made oath that 
when he left Bordeaux in August the American schooner “ Liberty” 
had been seized by the French for having military stores. Captain 
Mark Cullen also made oath that he left in October when the 
American brig “ Seaflower” had been stopped. These two may as 
well be counted as Catholics as they undoubtedly were Loyalists. 

Captain Patrick Barry was a relative of Captain John Barry 
who administered to Patrick’s estate in 1781. Commodore Barry’s 
nephew, Patrick Hayes, was evidently named after the Loyalist 
Captain, who was willing to aid the British in their endeavor to 
prove to the Colonists that help from France would not be given. 
And yet just at that very time the alliance between the United 
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States and France was being arranged. On February 6, 1778, it 
was signed while Washington’s army, at Valley Forge, was suffer- 
ing for food and clothing. This caused many to desert to the 
British in Philadelphia where at least food could be supplied. The 
British Pennsylvania Journal at this time declared deserters were 
coming into Philadelphia, bringing deplorable accounts of the con- 
dition of the “ rebels” which was “ enough to make the most hard- 
ened heart feel,” as they were “ without shoes, stockings and indeed 
clothing of any kind, sick, without medicine and ready to perish.” 

Incidentally may here be given the records of those with Irish- 
Catholic names who are mentioned as having been punished by 
Courts-Martial while the British were in occupation of Philadelphia: 

On September 29, 1777, at Germantown, Nicholas Kerney, 
private of the Queen’s Rangers, was executed for desertion. 
[Kemble Papers, N. Y. His. Soc. Col., 1883, p. 506.] 

On ‘October 7, 1777, John McKee, private of 23d Regiment, 
was executed for “ having held correspondence with, and bearing 
arms in, Rebel army.” [Jbid, 511.] 

Martin Hurley, “for desertion and bearing arms in Rebel 
army,” executed October 8th. [Jbid, 514.] 

McKee and Hurley evidently were captured in the Battle of 
Germantown, October 4th, speedily tried and executed. 

On April 6, 1778, John McMahon, of the Royal Artillery, con- 
victed of desertion, was given “one thousand lashes on the bare 
back.” [Ibid, 565.] 

James O’Brien, tried March 14, 1778, for “ concealing a de- 
serter from the ship ‘ Zelva,’” was given five hundred lashes and 
sent on board of a ship of war.” [Jbid, 555.] 

On March 26, 1778, Richard Donnegan, of the Royal Artillery, 
was tried for “desertion and bearing arms in the Rebel army.” 
Sentenced to receive one thousand lashes. [Jbid, 561.] 


IRISH HESSIANS. 


There were two known officers of Hessian regiments who had 
Irish-Catholic names. Captain Laurentius O’Connel was Adjutant 
to General Riedsel, the Hessian General. In June, 1778, he was 
permitted to return to Europe on parole. Riedsel sent by him his 
despatches to the Court, and the flags he had saved. These flags 
the Captain left in Rhode Island. Captain O’Connel died in 1819, 
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as a pensioned Lieutenant-Colonel, in Ireland. [Stone’s Letters of 
Hessian Officers, p. 171, note.] 

Lieutenant Lawrence De Lahunty, of the Hessians. Colonel 
Von Donop, in writing to General Grant from Bordentown, N. J., 
December 18, 1776, said: “ Lieutenant Delahunty is quartered in 
a house in the country two miles from here, because his wife is 
sick.” [Stryker’s Trenton and Princeton, p. 325.] 

In the Trenton campaign this Irish Hessian was captured and 
sent to Lancaster, Pa., where he was reported April 15, 1776. [2d 
Pa. Ar., 1.] 


JOHN FITZGERALD, UNITED EMPIRE LOYALIST. 


Adolphustown, Ontario, Canada, was surveyed in 1783 and first 
settled June 16, 1784, by Major Vanalstine’s band of United Empire 
Loyalists. These were Loyalists who left the United States after 
the war. Many of the settlers came from Duchess County, New 
York. Among them was John Fitzgerald of Irish origin and is 
said to have been the only Roman Catholic among the Adolphus- 
town pioneers. He was unmarried. He drew a lot next to Joseph 
Allison and in 1801 gave Allison power of attorney to secure his 
necessary titles, but it is said he died before they were properly 
made out. The old paper still exists but is much mice eaten. That 
is about all that is known of him. [Appendix to Report of the 
Ontario Bureau of Industries, 1897, p. 62.] His name appears in 
the List of Inhabitants for the years 1794-5-6-7-8-9. It is not in 
the List of 1800 made March 26th. So he probably was dead by 
that time. 

“Most of the United Empire Loyalists who settled around 
Niagara and on the Bay of Quinte were Protestants. In Sir John 
Johnson’s Royal New York Regiment were a large number of 
Scottish soldiers, most of them Protestants but some Catholics. 
The former settled on the St. Lawrence in the counties of Stormont 
and Dundas; the Catholics made a small settlement in Glengarry. 
Soon after came a large accession to their numbers, the Glengarry 
Fencibles with their gallant and devoted leader, Father Macdonnell, 
afterwards the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Upper Canada.” 
[From The Romance of Ontario, in Appendix to the Report of the 
Ontario Bureau of Industries, 1897, p. 129.] 

Those who wish to know more about the Loyalists will find 
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information in Sabine’s Sketches of the American Loyalists and in 
Ryerson’s Loyalists and their Times. 


PATRICK M’MULLEN. 


Worse than a Hessian was Patrick McMullen. The Proceed- 
ings of Congress for August 12, 1778, record: “A Petition from 
Patrick McMullen was read: Ordered to lie on the table.” On 
August 15th “A letter, of this day, from Major-General Arnold 
was read, which letter was accompanied with the proceedings and 
sentence. of a general court-martial, on Adjutant Wallace, Patrick 
McMullen and Henry Love” and sets forth that “as the evidence 
against the two former is in his opinion insufficient to touch their 
lives and as there are several circumstances in favor of the latter 
he recommended them to Congress as proper objects of mercy.” 
Whereupon Congress ordered that the letter as relates to Wallace, 
McMullen and Love be referred to a Committee of Three: Henry 
Marchant (Mass.), James Smith (Pa.) and John Harvie (Virginia). 

On August 29th the Committee reported that “in their opinion, 
the evidence against Patrick McMullen is sufficient, together with 
his own confession, to convict him of the desertion, being the crime 
charged against him: that the court-martial which tried him certi- 
fied to the General that the said Patrick McMullen is a person of 
the most atrocious character.” Whereupon Congress resolved that 
General Arnold be informed that Congress do not see cause to 
remit the sentence passed by the court-martial on Patrick McMullen. 

“That Adjutant Wallace and Henry Love, upon the circum- 
stances attending their particular cases, and the recommendation of 
them by General Arnold to the mercy of Congress, be and they are 
hereby pardoned.” [Papers, Congress, No. 19, Vol. V1, 145.] 

McMullen was executed on September 4, 1778, on the Common 
now the site of City Hall. The Pennsylvania Gazette of that date 
reported : 

“This day Patrick McMullen was executed upon the Commons 
of this city. He was a deserter from the British and had deserted 
from several Continental regiments. He was so hardened and 
insensible to his unhappy situation that when the executioner put 
the rope about his neck, he smiled and said it was strong enough to 
hang any man, and behaved with the same unaccountable indiffer- 
ence to the last moment.” 
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CHARLES DE LANGLADE, THE FOUNDER AND FATHER 
OF WISCONSIN—A LOYALIST: “A MILITARY 
CONQUEROR.” 


Charles Michel de Langlade, son of Augusti, was born in 
France, served in French army and emigrated to Canada. 

Charles was born at Mackinaw, near the beginning of May, 
1724. In 1745 he and his father removed to Bay des Puants now 
known as Green Bay. He was engaged in war with the Indians 
and commanded the inhabitants of Green Bay. In the war between 
France and England for Canada, Langlade led a party of Indians 
who opposed the English at Fort Duquesne in 1755. 

After the War had ended by the cession of Canada to England, 
Langlade became a loyal British subject. 

When Revolution broke out Langlade was 46 years old. Au- 
brey, an officer of General Burgoyne’s army, wrote in 1777 from 
the borders of Lake Champlain that Langlade “is the person who, 
at the head of the tribe which he now commands, planned and 
executed the defeat of General Braddock.” 

Burgoyne also in a letter to Lord George Germain from 
Skenerborough, July 11, 1777, also declared Langlade “the very 
man who with these tribes projected and executed Braddock’s 
defeat.” 

A memoir of Langlade is given in Vol. VII of Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections. Our purpose relates to his course during the 
Revolution. 

“After having nobly defended the French flag, he remained 
equally faithful to the English crown. He took part in 99 battles 
and skirmishes and although in the evening of life he expressed a 
lively desire to go once more under fire in order to make the num- 
ber 100. 

“ He was one of the most intrepid pioneers of the West. This 
secured him a recognition in bestowing on him the glorious title 
‘The Founder and Father of Wisconsin.’ ” 

“His services to the English cause during the Revolutionary 
War had been appreciated to secure him a life annuity of $800 
besides three thousand acres of land on the borders of the River 
Thames—then known under the name of La Trenche, in the 
Province of Ontario.”—[Wis. His. Soc. Col., VII, p. 182.] 
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He died in January, 1800. “ The little colony at Green Bay 
went in a body to weep over his grave which may still be seen in 
the old cemetery of the town.” [p. 184.] 

Langlade was by the Indians called A Military Conqueror. 
Like his father he always showed himself a submissive child of the 
Catholic Church, always giving every possible assistance to the 
intrepid missionaries who, from time to time, went to proclaim the 
Gospel to the Canadians, half breed and Indians, in this far distant 
region. When he wore his British scarlet uniform, his hat and 
sword and a red morocco belt, his appearance was as becoming as 
it was warlike —[Page 185 Vol. VII, Wis. His. Soc. Col.] 


THE FRENCH INHABITANTS OF DETROIT REFUSE TO 
OPPOSE AMERICANS, 1776. 


Colonel George Morgan, Agent of Congress for Indian Affairs, 
on December 12, 1776, describes the British fort at Detroit, the 
size of the garrison and the naval force on Lake Erie. The in- 
habitants were Catholics. He relates: 

“The Garrison constantly alarm’d with Indian News of great 
Armies coming from the United States to attack Detroit—Indian 
Runners well paid for bringing the intelligence. The French in- 
habitants of the Town having refus’d to turn out upon an alarm, 
one of the arm’d Vessels was ordered into the Stream to cannonade 
their Houses,—many of them taken Prisoners and fore’d on board 
the arm’d Vessels—some of them in attempting to make their escape 
were fir’d on by the Garrison, two only were taken, the rest made 
their escape to a French Settlement on the Wabash. The Inhabi- 
tants fore’d to dig the Ditch round the Fort. 

“In the Block House which lately fell down on firing a single 
round for Capt. Foster’s Victory at the Cedars, are six Cannon sup- 
pos’d to be nine or twelve pounders—the Block House since 
repair’d; two Cannon front the River, two the Road, & two the 
Commons; this Block House is built of square Logs, with stairs 
‘on the outside next the Fort... . 

“The Militia of Detroit is composed of one Company of Eng- 
lish, and two of French—the English about 50 Men & the French 
about 100 Men; the first commanded by Capt. James Sterling & 
the latter by Monsr. St. John & Masonville, most of whom turn’d 
out to Exercise with great reluctance during the Alarms.” 

[ Anderson, November 25, 1907.] 











CATHOLIC OFFICERS 
IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 


Here is a record of a few of the army officers who were 
‘Catholics. Others will appear later. It is difficult to discover the 
religion of those engaged on either side, in the Revolution. Count- 
less many Catholics were engaged of whom there is no known evi- 
dence to tell of their Faith, but those herewith reported are so 
classed on satisfying conditions. 


SERGEANT ANDREW WALLACE, A SCOTCH CATHOLIC 
SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION AND OF THE IN- 
DIAN WARS. 


Andrew Wallace was of Colonel Francis Johnston’s Fifth 
Pennsylvania Regiment to which he had been transferred from the 
Fourth Battalion. Colonel Johnston in 1796 contributed $20 to 
the fund for the erection of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, 
to which General Washington, November 25, 1796, contributed $50. 

Sergeant Wallace was a Pennsylvania pensioner in 1813 and 
no doubt later. He, in 1820, resided in Chester County, Pa. [Pa. 
Ar., I, 574, B. & L.] 

His career is narrated in the following recitals: 

The Record Division of the Bureau of Pensions, Washington, 
reports: 

In reply to your letter dated the 3d and received the 4th 
instant, you are advised that from the papers in the claim Sur. File 
No. 3466, it appears that Andrew Wallace was a soldier before, 
during and since the Revolutionary War for 29 years, his services 
prior to the Revolution are not stated. In April, 1776, he enlisted 
at Turk’s Head, Chester County, Pennsylvania, was afterwards a 
Sergeant in Captain Church’s company under Colonel Anthony 
Wayne, and continued as Sergeant till the end of the war. He was . 
at the battles of Three Rivers, Iron Hills, Brandywine, Paoli, Ger- 
mantown and Monmouth; at the storming of Stony Point under 
Lieutenant Knox of Captain Grant’s company, Ninth Regiment; 
at the battles of Camden, Eutaw and Cowpens under Colonel Stuart; 
and at the siege of York under Captain Davis of Colonel Washing- 
‘ton’s Troop. 
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He again entered the service in 1785, 1786, and in 1791 was in 
Saint Clair’s defeat and in General Wayne’s battle of August 20, 
1794, under Captain I. Kingsberry. He also served as Sergeant in 
Captain William Piatt’s company, Colonel Thomas H. Cushing’s 
Second U. S. Infantry, from which he was discharged for disability 
at New Orleans, April 8, 1811, for which he was pensioned from 
April 8, 1811. 

He was also allowed pension for his services in the Revolution, 
on an application executed in Washington, District of Columbia, on 
March 30, 1833, at which time he was 103 years old. He died in 
New York on January 22, 1835, place of burial not stated, leaving 
a widow Anna who then lived at Upper Oxford, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Very respectfully, 
V. WARNER, 


Commissioner. 


A VETERAN PENSIONER. 


From the Washington Globe, reprinted in Hazard’s Register, 
Vol. XI, 223, April, 1833: 

Among the applicants for pensions there is at present in the 
city, a venerable soldier from Chester County, Pennsylvania, who 
is in the 104th year of his age. His name is Andrew Wallace; he 
was born at Inverness, Scotland, on the 14th of March, 1730, and 
arrived in America in 1752. He retains a fine intelligent counte- 
nance and a full possession of his faculties, although his body 
shakes continually with paralysis. It seems that this individual fol- 
lowed the profession of arms through life from predilection, but 
without the slightest ambition. 

Although always steady, temperate and regular in the dis- 
charge of his duties, he never in the course of twenty-nine years’ 
service rose above the grade of an Orderly Sergeant. Before he 
left Scotland he was in the battle of Culloden on the side of the 
Stuarts. Shortly after his arrival in America he volunteered at 
Chester and was appointed an Orderly Sergeant in Captain Han- 
num’s company. This was at the commencement of the French 
War. This company afterwards became a part of the regular 
force under Colonel Dark, of Virginia, which belonged to the 
division of Braddock’s Army, commanded by General Forbes. But 
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Mr. Wallace was not at the defeat of Braddock, as the command of 
Forbes was not in that action. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary War, Mr. Wallace 
immediately enlisted at Turk’s Head (now West Chester) in 
Church’s company, Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Anthony Wayne, was appointed Sergeant and served in 
that station to the end of the war. He was engaged in the bloody 
affair at the Three Rivers when the attempt was made to burn the 
British vessels. He was engaged in the battle of Iron Hills, under 
Colonel Wayne, and in the battle of Brandywine, where he aided in 
carrying General Lafayette off the field when wounded. On the 
night of the 20th of September, 1777, a detachment of British 
troops, under General Grey, perpetrated a massacre on a small 
body of American troops. Wallace was in the conflict and escaped 
destruction by taking refuge among a cluster of chestnut oak 
sprouts. [This was at Paoli, Chester County, Pa.] 

He was at the battle of Germantown, the battle of Monmouth 
and at last taken prisoner with Captain Sealey and eighteen others 
in New Jersey. After his exchange he acted as Sergeant in the 
forlorn hope in storming Stony Point. He afterwards marched to 
South Carolina and was at the battle of Cowpens, Eutaw and Cam- 
den, and was at the closing scene of the war, at Yorktown. 

In 1785 he again enlisted at New Brunswick, New Jersey, under 
Captain Lane and joined the regiment under Colonel Harman, 
destined to chastise the Mohawks. These troops were discharged 
without seeing any service, and in 1786 Wallace again enlisted and 
continued in the army for three years, lying at the forts on the 
western waters. 

In 1791 Mr. Wallace again enlisted at Philadelphia in the 
company of Captain Doyle, which afterwards formed part of the 
force commanded by General St. Clair, against the Indians in the 
West. He was in the terrible slaughter called “ St. Clair’s Defeat,” 
in which he was wounded in the right arm by a ball. His arm was 
so injured that it has never since been straight. He, nevertheless, 
remained in the army and was in the battle fought by Wayne with 
the Indians in 1794. He afterwards served five years in the Third 
U. S. Sub. Legion under Captain Pike, the father of the late 
General Pike. 

When the Legion was dissolved, he fell into the Second Regi- 
ment in Captain Schuyler’s company and was at last marched to 
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New Orleans, 1811, in the regiment commanded by Colonel Thomas 
Cushing and was finally discharged in 1813, at the age of eighty, 
by General Wade Hampton on account of debility. 

This respectable veteran, we understand, has vouchers from 


gentlemen of high character in Pennsylvania. He has been per-, 


sonally known, for many years, to Colonel Isaac Wayne, the son of 
General Wayne, under whom he served in the Revolution and sub- 
sequently in the Indian wars in the West. 

He is poor—has a wife and two children—the youngest fifteen 
years of age—and the pension hitherto received by him from Gov- 
ernment amounts only to twenty-six cents per day. If the law 
should deny him more, we trust the generous feelings in our city 
will not permit him to return to his home, oppressed by the expense 
of his journey, as well as a sense of the disappointment to which 
it shall have conducted him. 

From the New York Weekly Register and Catholic Diary, 
Saturday, January 31, 1835: 

Last Sunday the earthly remains of this veteran soldier of the 
Revolution were borne to the silent tomb, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
attended by extraordinary exhibitions of affection and respect, with 
which a grateful people felt delighted to honor the memory of the 
brave hero. The numerous military corps of this city, the militia 
officers off duty, the Mayor and Common Council, officers of the 
Army and Navy, Judges of the Courts, several societies, and a large 
body of citizens cheerfully united to pay the last honors to a valiant 
soldier. Wallace was educated, lived and died in the Catholic faith. 

A correspondent of the New York Times, of the 27th inst., 
gives the chief traits of his earthly pilgrimage: “ The old veteran 
whose services while living commanded so signal a mark of respect 
to his memory when the spirit had winged its flight, as was exhibited 
on Sunday, was born in the city of Inverness, Scotland, in the early 
part of the year 1730. He arrived in the United States after he had 
attained to the years of manhood, nearly eighty-three years ago. 
In 1754 he entered the service as a volunteer, and was engaged, with 
the rank of Orderly Sergeant, in what was called the old French 
War. 

“In the commencement of the American Revolution he entered 
the service and was appointed a sergeant in the Pennsylvania regi- 
ment under George Wayne. He was present at the battle of Three 
Rivers; the Iron Hills; Brandywine (where he bore La Fayette 
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from the field after he had been wounded); at the massacre at 
Paoli (where his brother was killed) ; Germantown, Monmouth; 
was taken prisoner at Parannus in Jersey, soon after exchanged; 
was Sergeant of the forlorn hope at the storming of Stony Point 
in 1779. He was also at the battle of Cowpen; at Eutaw; Camden; 
and also at Yorktown, where he witnessed the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. 

“After the Revolutionary War he formed a portion of the 
brave men stationed to protect the American frontier against the 
depredations of the Indians. He was present at the desperate battle 
denominated “ St. Clair’s defeat,” where our army was obliged to 
retreat, and finally take up their quarters at Fort Washington, 
where the City of Cincinnati now stands. He again took the field, 
with his companions, in the spring and was present at the final battle 
with the Indians when they were beaten by General Wayne at 
Russe Debouch in 1794. In the last war with Great Britain, Ser- 
geant Wallace, at the age of eighty-three, was still found in the 
service of our beloved country—he belonged to the regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Thomas Cushing and marched to New Orleans 
with that regiment in 1812. In 1813 he received a paralytic stroke 
and was discharged from the service by order of General Wade 
Hampton. Of late years he has resided at Upper Oxford Town- 
ship, Chester Co., Pa. 

““ Besides the scenes of battle and trial which have been named, 
Wallace was present at several minor ones and freely bled for the 
cause in which he was engaged. He was severely wounded at 
St. Clair’s defeat and bore the marks of that and other engagements 
to his grave.” 

Though The Globe and The Times state that Wallace was in 
New Orleans in 1812, and discharged in 1813, the record of the 
Pension office states he was discharged April 8, 1811. 

Though buried in St. Patrick’s graveyard, New York, the 
grave is now unknown—no memorial having been erected—no 
burial records exist to show the location of his grave. “ The tomb- 
stones alone are the only record of the past in this old cemetery,” 
writes Rt. Rev. Mgr. John F. Kearney. 

As Sergeant Wallace and his brother, Catholics, were at Paoli, 
Pa., when “the massacre” of Americans took place, the annexed 
letter referring to the perpetrator of “atrocious massacre” and to 
the restoration by. his great-grandson of the portrait of Benjamin 
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Franklin stolen when the British were in Philadelphia, may be 
appropriately inserted: 


PHILADELPHIA, April 17, 1906. 
Editor, the Gaelic American: 


The portrait of Franklin “ presented” by Earl Grey to this 
country got to this city this morning. It is an important feature in 
the celebration of Franklin’s two hundredth birthday. 

It was sto—oh, no, “ taken’ —‘ appropriated,” “ removed” and 
other less harsh words by the great-grandfather of the Earl, who 
now returns it, not as an act of reparation for the misdeed of his 
ancestor, but as a testimonial of goodwill and friendship towards 
dear America, so as to promote the closer coming together of 
kindred separated by an ‘ 
which his great-grandfather took a conspicuous, but yet an ignoble 
part, as the restoration of this portrait is itself ample testimony. 

It has been believed that Major André, the Spy, executed by 
order of Washington himself, “stole.” Yes, that’s the word given 
his supposed offence, but now it is revealed that it was “ removed,” 
“secured” by General Grey while the British were in occupancy 
of this city. 

But why so much ado over its return? Is it the beginning of a 
course of reparation for the sins done by the forefather? Is atone- 
ment to be made for the crimes. yes, crimes of an ancestor? Then 
we all should rejoice at the course of Earl Grey, even though his 
first act is smoothed over and made palatable to himself and as 
pleasant as possible to the receivers. 

But Earl Grey by his action simply calls attention to the doings 
of his gréat-grandfather while in this city. One deed of his so 
aroused the hearts of our Revolutionary soldiers that “‘ REMEM- 
BER PAOLI” became their watch-cry and strengthened their re- 
solve for vengeance. 

To-day, while the looted portrait of Franklin is being honored, 
I, too, “ REMEMBER PAOLI.” Will you let me tell others, not 
to arouse antipathy, but to manifest honor to our Revolutionary 
heroes and to express detestation of the one crime above all others 
during the Revolution which called forth the most vehement de- 
nunciation of the Patriots? 

In September, 1777, General Wayne was sent by Washington 
with 1,500 men to join General Smallwood to annoy the rear of the 


“unpleasantness” over a century ago, in 
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British army then advancing on Philadelphia. A part of Wayne’s 
force was, on September 20, stationed at Paoli, about twenty-one 
miles from Philadelphia, now on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, about half a mile southwest of Malvern station. 

Tories of the neighborhood gave information to General Grey 
of the British army and—but let not my temper move a further 
recital, but let me turn to the historical record so that in colder 
blood an account may be given: 

‘Grey stole his way through the woods, drove in the American 
pickets and rushed on the sleeping camp. Some volleys were fired 
by the Americans, but they were soon overpowered. General Grey, 
it is said, ordered his troops to give no quarter; and one hundred 
and fifty American soldiers were killed, many of them in cold 
blood, after all resistance was over. The enemy set fire to the straw 
of the camp and some of the wounded, being unable to escape, 
perished in the flames. The bodies of fifty-three Americans killed 
in this attack were found near the scene of action and buried in one 
grave on the field.” 


That’s a plain, spiritless record, isn’t it? That becometh 
History. 

I visited the place of this butchery last Summer. Let us see 
what the people of all that region thought of the affair forty years 
after the event. They were not spiritless as the record they made 
and which I copied shows. On September 20, 1817, a monument 
was erected over the remains of the Patriots. The inscriptions 
thereon read: 

On the east side: 

“This memorial, in honor of Revolutionary Patriotism, was 
erected September 20th, 1817, by the Republican Artillerists of 
Chester County, aided by the contributions of their fellow-citizens.” 

On the west side they carved: 

“Sacred to the memory of the Patriots who, on this spot, fell 
a sacrifice to British barbarity, during the struggle for American 
Independence, on the night of the 20th September, 1777.” 

On the north side they carved: 

“The atrocious massacre which this stone commemorates was 
perpetrated by British troops, under the immediate command of 
Major-General Grey.” 
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On the south side they cut: 


“Here repose the remains of fifty-three American soldiers, 
who were the victims of cold’ blooded cruelty in the well-known 
massacre at Paoli while under the command of General Anthony 
Wayne, an officer whose military conduct, bravery and humanity 
were equally conspicuous throughout the Revolutionary War.” 


So that’s the record of Major-General Grey, the great-grand- 
father of Earl Grey, made by those who knew and were on the 
scene of his—What? 


COLD BLOODED CRUELTY, BRITISH BARBARITY, 
ATROCIOUS MASSACRE. 


And sixty years after the Republican Artillerists and their 
fellow-citizens had cut on stone that record, the citizens of Chester 
County erected a new monument and re-engraved on it the self- 
same tribute to Major-General Grey. This they did September 20, 
1877, one hundred years after the great-grandfather of the Earl 
had, by his “ atrocious massacre,” “ his cold blooded cruelty,” mur- 
dered American Patriots in so infamous a manner, contrary to the 
laws of warfare that while an American Revolutionary soldier lived 
he REMEMBERED PAOLI. 

Shall we forget it? I did not, and so visited it but a few 
months ago, little thinking that the murderer of those who battled 
for the Freedom of my Country would, by his descendant, be made 
an instrument for alliance with a Country guilty of this “ ATRO- 
CIOUS MASSACRE” so much so that it was regarded as an 
evidence of “ BRITISH BRUTALITY.” 

The historical record I have quoted concludes: 


“The entire scene of the memorable conflict is probably the 
best preserved of any that marked the progress of the Revolutionary 
War, and no doubt will always remain a sacred shrine to the citizens 
of a free country.” 

Is not the fact of its preservation an evidence of the deep 
detestation of the ATROCIOUS MASSACRE held by the citizens 
of the region thereabouts ? 

I suggest that on next September 2oth a visitation be made to 
the place by those who abhor BRITISH BRUTALITY. 

It is in every way suited for the attendance of a large crowd 
and facilities exist for entertainment, as the field is used as a picnic 
ground. That would remind Earl Grey that more is needed in the 
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way of restoration than the return of a portrait his great-grand- 
father stole and even concealed, himself and his descendants, so 
that, until the Earl’s restoration it was not known to be in his pos- 
session and its whereabouts a matter of conjecture. So ashamed 
was the Earl that he had a portrait stolen by his ancestor guilty of 
this “COLD BLOODED CRUELTY” who had committed the 
“ ATROCIOUS MASSACRE?” at Paoli, which Americans ought 
never to forget, but always to REMEMBER. 


Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


From this massacre Sergeant Wallace was one of the few 
who escaped, though his brother was among the slain. 

A week later, during the night of September 27th, General 
Grey surprised Baylor’s Dragoons at Tappan, New York. Of one 
hundred and four unarmed and sleeping men, sixty-seven were 
given no quarter, but murdered and seventy horses butchered. 
Colonel Baylor was made prisoner. After the war he went to 
Barbadoes and died there in 1784. By Act of Congress, May 25, 
1832, his widow, Mrs. Ann Baylor, received $19,950.44 for his com- 
mutation of pay as Colonel of Dragoons. [Saffel’s Records Rev., 
385.] 

In June, 1778, General Grey obtained leave to return to Eng- 
land. He took with him the portrait of Franklin, stolen from 
Benjamin’s home. 


MAJOR MICHAEL RYAN. 


Michael Ryan was commissioned, January 8, 1776, as Second 
Lieutenant of Captain John Lacey’s company, of Bucks County, Pa., 
of the Fourth Battalion, under Colonel Anthony Wayne, in which 
he was appointed acting Adjutant, February 17, 1776, and Adjutant, 
March 15, 1776; transferred to Tenth Pennsylvania as Major, 
October 23, 1777; promoted Brigadier-Major, November 18, 1777; 
suspended from that rank February 19, 1778, on account of his 
appointment being adjudged by a Board of General Officers to be 
irregular [Pa. Ar., 2-3, 496]; Inspector-General of Wayne’s 
Division March 20, 1778, to June 12, 1779. 
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On May 28, 1779, he addressed this memorial to the Board of 
War: 


[MEMORIAL OF MICHAEL RYAN TO THE BOARD OF WAR. ] 


Gentlemen:—I enter’d the Army in Jany, 1776, as Lieut. & 
Adjutant, and early that year had the appointment of Brigade 
Major, with a full assurance from General Gates that I should Rank 
as Major from the date of that appointment. I was several Months 
a Major in the Pennsa. Line, and did duty as such, but a remon- 
strance from the Captains ’gainst the appointment, occasion’d a 
sitting of a Board of Genl Officers (by the Commander-in-Chiefs 
orders) who declar’d my Promotion “irregular.” I was conse- 
quently superceded, Yet promis’d by His Excellency that I should 
be consider’d as a Major in the Line of the Army tho’ not in any 
particular Regt. From this situation I was appointed Brigadier- 
Inspector, in which capacity I have ever since acted. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangement at the Valey forge taking into consideration 
my pretensions to Rank in the Line Arrang’d me as Capt: a Rank 
I was entitled to, by my Second Lieutenancy in the 5th Pennsa Regt. 
Now the Late Resolves of Congress relative to the Inspector- 
Generals Department render me (as Captain) incapable of doing 
Inspectors duty tho’ I’m return’d as one of the Inspectors, I con- 
stantly draw the pay of Major, and in my opinion am intitled to 
receive that pay by some Resolves of Congress respecting B. Majors. 
I therefore request Gentlemen on account of the unpresedented 
changes of Rank I have suffer’d you will grant me such a Brevett 
as Major, that will intitle me to, Majors prilige[es| at the termina- 
tion of the War, without giving me Rank of those who are at 
present my superior officers. 

Such a Brevett would capacitate me for the appointment of 
Brigade Major and Brigade Inspector Stations which I have been 
us’d to act in. 


I am with due respect, Gentlemen, 
Your most obt Humble Servt, 


M. Ryan. 
May 28th, 1779. 


The Board of War. 
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[ BRIGADIER-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE TO THE BOARD OF WAR. } 


Gentlemen:—Its a duty I owe to Major Ryan to Inform your 
Honorable Board. that from the high Opinion I entertained of his 
Merit and Military Abilities, 1 was Induced to procure him the 
Majority in the line which he mentions, on the presumption that his 
long Standing as Brigade Major wou’d (as it had in Similar cases) 
entitle him to that Rank. 

By this means he Vacated his place as Brigade Major which 
was Supplied by Major Fishbourn ;—after his promotion was de- 
clared Irregular—he was Appointed Brigade Inspector, but a late 
Resolve of the Honorable Congress precloses him from acting in 
that Capacity being only a Captain in the Line, and in fact de- 
prives him of Emoluments which he would have Enjoyed as Brigade 





Major. 

I must therefore beg leave in the Strongest terms to Recom- 
mend him to your Honble Board as a Gentleman highly Meriting 
the Brevett he wishes and from which Indulgence the Board will 
be under no Embarrassment of future Claims of a Similar nature 
as I am well Convinced that the American Army can’t produce an 
Other Instance. 

I am Gentlemen with every Sentiment of Esteem, 


Your most Obt Hum Servt, 
ANnTY Wayne, B.G. 
29th May, 1779. 
The Honble Board of War. 
[Washington Correspondence, Library of Congress. ] 


MICHAEL RYAN TO COUNCIL. 


To His Excellency the President and the Honble the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council of Pennsylvania: 


THE MEMORIAL OF MICHAEL RYAN. 


Humbly Sheweth:—That your Memorialist being an Inhabitant 
of this State very early embarked in the Cause of America and 
served with reputation in many Capacities as he can elucidate from 
General Washington’s approbation of his conduct when he left the 
Army and other respectable Testimonials. That your Memorialist 
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continued in the said service between three and four years and who 
when he resigned it was owing to his being injured in his Rank 
from an accidental appointment which then took place. That as 
soon as your Memorialist left the service of the United States he 
was immediately thereupon appointed Inspector-General of the 
Militia of this State and thus altogether remained in the Public 
service as a military Character the principal part of the Late War. 
That your Memorialist obtained Certificates for his depreciation of 
pay from the Auditor appointed under the Act of assembly in that 
case made and provided which Certificates have been long since 
transfered and negociated as Money Bona fide and justly due him. 

That a Capias and respondendum has now issued against your 
Memorialist te recover back of him the amt and value of the said 
Certificate (being about £547) and your Memorialist is now in the 
Custody of the Sheriff of this City and County. That your Me- 
morialist conceives it very Cruel after disposing of a Certificate 
obtained in manner afforesaid to be called upon to refund the same. 

Your Memorialist conceiving himself very much injured under 
these circumstances is advis’d to apply to the House of Assembly 
for redress. 

He therefore in the meantime prays your Honble Board will 
be pleased to stay and Postpone the proceedings against him and 
make such order in the premises as to your Wisdom may seem meet. 

Your Memorialist will ever pray. 

Philadelphia, Augst 13th, 1784. 


[From original autograph in possession of Michael J. Ryan, Esq.] 


On March 1, 1776, Father Ferdinand Farmer baptized three 
children of Michael and Elizabeth Ryan: John, born February 17, 
1771 (sponsor, Simon Leblanc); Mary, born October 17, 1772 
(sponsor, Catharine Boudrot); Alice, born March 19, 1774 
(sponsor, Catharine Boudrot). 

After the war Major Ryan removed to Virginia. In 1787 the 
State of Virginia made a grant of land to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Michael Ryan. His heirs are now being sought. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati. A copy of his 
signature to the Roll is herewith given. 
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CAPTAIN ANTHONY SELIN, THE FOUNDER OF SELIN’S 
GROVE, PA., A CATHOLIC SOLDIER OF THE REVO- 
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Selin’s Grove, Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, on the 
Susquehanna River near the mouth of Penn’s creek which, uniting 
with the Midale, enters the Susquehanna opposite Sunbury. 

Its founder was Captain Anthony Selin, a Swiss Catholic, who 
had been a soldier of the Revolution. Count Von Ottendorff, a 
nobleman from Lusatia, Saxony, who had served in “ The Seven 
Years’ War” as Lieutenant, came to the United States with Kos- 
ciusko. At Washington’s request he was, by Congress, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1776, appointed brevet captain. On December 5th Congress 
authorized him to organize an independent corps of three companies 
and appointed him Major. All were recruited in Pennsylvania and 
continued in service until 1780 when the corps was merged into 
Armand’s Legion. 

Anthony Selin was, on December 5, 1776, appointed a Captain 
in the new corps. He followed its movements until the defeat at 
Brandywine and the capture of Philadelphia by the British obliged 
Washington’s army to go into encampment at Valley Forge, where 
by Washington’s Orderly Book of May 26, 1778, it is ordered: 
That an independent corps commanded by Captain Selin are im- 
mediately to bury the offal and carrion near the black bull. The 
commanding General of the staff will in future apply to the com- 
manding officer of that corps for a party to bury any offal which 
may be near his stall. 

By the June (1778) List of non-commissioned officers and men 
of his company it is shown to consist of forty-six, mostly Germans 
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though the names of Owen Cooley, Patrick Hanley and Francis 
McGauran show that the Irish were not absent from the command 
of a Swiss as they were to be found also in the distinctively named 
German Regiment. 

On October 1, 1778, Selin’s company being reduced in numbers 
was united with that of Captain John Paul Schott’s corps whose 
commission dated September 6, 1776, outranked Selin’s. [Pa. Ar., 
5, 111.] In 1779 Captain Selin was, by the retirement of Schott, 
placed in command when this Rifle Corps was assigned to the ex- 
pedition of General Sullivan against Iroquois Indians of Western 
New York, who had during the winter been making a series of 
attacks on the frontier towns of New York and Pennsylvania along 
the Susquehanna and the Lackawanna. The massacre at Wyoming, 
the destruction of Andrustown and the Cherry Valley depredations 
made it necessary for vigorous measures to subdue these savages, 
the allies of the British. Congress, on February 27, 1779, author- 
ized Washington to take measures to protect the inhabitants and 
to chastise the Indians. In March he appointed General John 
Sullivan to command the expedition of three thousand five hundred 
men in three Divisions. To the Third Division under General 
Edward Hand. of Pennsylvania. was assigned “ Schott’s Rifle Corps 
commanded by Captain Selin.” There was also a section of Colonel 
Thomas Proctor Artillery of Philadelphia in which Captain Patrick 
Duffey served. 

Owing to lack of supplies and the opposition of many Penn- 
sylvanians to the expedition it did not get under march until the 
end of July. To General Hand and his light troops was assigned 
the post of honor, the front of the column which was directed to 
keep a mile in advance of the main body. 

On August 22d an expedition under General James Clinton 
had been fitted out by New York. On August 22d the two com- 
mands united and a reorganization of the army was made. By 
this a pioneer corps was organized under Captains Selin and 
Ballard. 

“On the 26th of August the army took up the line of march 
to an unknown country, through leagues of unbroken forests, into 
the very heart of the enemy’s territory, relying on their own valor 
alone for success, without hope of relief or reinforcements, or, in 
case of defeat, of any quarter. It was an expedition in which not 
only peculiar hardships might be expected, but it was one with 
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scarcely a parallel in the world’s history for the boldness of its 
design and the courage with which it was undertaken. To transport 
an army with its equipments and supplies, through an uncivilized 
country, without roads, for much of the way without water com- 
munications; to cut loose from their base of supplies and communi- 
cations; to be shut up for weeks from the intelligence of the world, 
where to fall was to die, and ordinarily to die by torture, was an 
example of heroic bravery which the world has seldom witnessed.” 
[Miller’s Centennial Address, p. 118.] 

And of this army Captain Anthony Selin led a pioneer corps, 
and “ the riflemen were deployed in front of the line as skirmishers.” 
And “ it is a certain truth that the enemy entertain a most fortunate 
apprehension of American riflemen,” wrote General Charles Lee to 
Colonel Thompson in June, 1776. [Corres. Rev., II, 501.] 

The expedition resulted in the destruction of fourteen Indian 
towns. “ The whole country was swept as with the besom of 
destruction.” 

The annexed documents are transcripts from the Papers of 
Washington and of the Continental Congress now in the Library of 
Congress: 

Heap Quarters, Morris Town, 27th April, 1780. 

Sir:—As the inclosed representation from Capt Schott to me 
implies that some steps have been taken by the Board respecting 
the incorporation of his and Captain Selin’s Companies with the 
German Battalion, I have not thought proper to give any opinion 
upon it, untill I am informed how far the representation agrees 
with the measures which the Board may have adopted upon the 
occasion. 

I have the honor &c.* 


[GrorGE WASHINGTON. ] 
Board of War. 
[Washington Papers, A. V. Pt. I, 333-] 


PHILADELPHIA, July 29, 1781. 


Dear General:—I have the honor to recommend to your Ex- 
cellencys notice the bearer Capt Selin who is soliciting a Captaincy 
in Hazens Regiment. As he have served with me I take the 


* This is a draft of a letter, in the writing of Tench Tilghman. 
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Liberty of assuring your Excellency that he is truly a Deserving 
officer And will do honor to the appointment if confered upon him. 
I have the Honor to be with much respect 


Your Excellencys 
His Excellency Most obedt Servt 
Genl Washington. Jno SULLIVAN. 
[Washington Papers, Vol. I, folio 119.] 


To the Honorable Congress of the United States of America: 

The Memorial of Anthony Selin Major in General Hazen’s 
Regiment, Humbly Sheweth 

That your Memorialist having served in General Hazens Regi- 
ment during the War, and being the only Foreign Officer in the 
said regiment, and being as yet unsatisfied for his Services, Humbly 
prays the Honorable Congress to take his Case into Consideration 
and trusts they will put him on the same footing with the Foreign 
Officers in General Armand’s Corps, And your Petitioner as in 
Duty bound shall ever pray. ANTHONY SELIN. 


It is endorsed: “ The Committee of the Week report that the 
petition of Anthony Seling a foreign officer be referred to a special 
committee. 11 February, 1784: Referred to Messrs. Williamson, 
Monroe and Howell.” 

[From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41 IX. 


folio 260.] 


To the Honorable Congress of the United States of America: 

The Petition of Major Selin humbly Sheweth 

That your Petitioner having been near Seven Weeks on his 
Journey and Attendance on the Honorable Congress, has not only 
expended all the Money he had, but is in debt at his Inn, not having 
received the Interest of his Notes which was his only means to 
support him, He finds himself under the hard necessity of begging 
the Honorable Congress to order him the Payment of One Hundred 
Dollars to enable him to discharge his Debt and return to Phila- 
delphia. And your Petitioner as in Duty bound shall ever pray. 

ANTHONY SELIN. 

It is endorsed “ February, 1784.” 

[From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 42, VII, 
folio 184.] 
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[Extract from the Journals of the Continental Congress, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1784.] 

Resolved, That the instruction of the 22d January last, to the 
superintendent of finance, in favor of certain foreign officers, be 
considered by him as extending and it is hereby extended to Major 
Anthony Selin, late of General Hazen’s regiment. 

These descriptions of Selin as “a foreign officer” indicate that 
he was among the number of French and other “ foreign officers” 
who came to this Country to aid the Americans. 

Rev. G. W. Gensler, of Selin’s Grove, Pa., in the Pennsylvania 
German for June, 1907, in giving “A Short History of Selin’s 
Grove,” says: 

“Anton Selin, a Swiss Catholic, came to these parts after the 
Revolution. That he took an active part in this war we infer from 
the fact that he was honored with a captain’s commission. He was 
also a member of the Society of the Cincinnati, and his certificate 
of membership, signed by George Washington, is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. H. D. Schnure, one of his many descendants. 

After coming here he married the sister of John and Simon 
Snyder, purchased the ground north of the Conrad Weiser tract, 
had it surveyed and laid out in lots and made an attempt to dispose 
of them. This was the original town of Selin’s Grove, beginning, 
on the south, at a point near where the opera house now stands and 
running north along the public highway leading from Harrisburg 
to Northumberland, now known as Market Street. 

Simon Snyder was afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania. 


CAPTAIN PATRICK DUFFEY. 


On October 27, 1775, Thomas Proctor, born in County Long- 
ford, Ireland, in 1739, who came to America in his youth with his 
father, applied to the Committee of Safety of Pennsylvania for a 
commission as Captain of a company of artillery which he offered 
to raise to garrison Fort Island in the Delaware. He was that day 
appointed and soon recruited the first Company of Pennsylvania 
Artillery. By August he had raised two companies of one hundred 
men each. 

Among the recruits was Patrick Duffey who, from June 30, 
1776, to October 5, 1776. was Corporal and Clerk of Captain 
Proctor’s Company of one hundred and fourteen men and twelve 
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musicians. On October 5th Duffey was appointed Third Lieutenant 
of the Company. On taking the oath of allegiance he signed “ Pat. 
Duffey.” Thomas Forrest was Captain, Proctor having been ap- 
pointed Major of the battalion of two companies. This was the only 
Pennsylvania Artillery. 

On May 6th Proctor received orders from the Committee of 
Safety to “call every boat and soldier to their station and prepare 
for action and suffer no officer or man to leave their station.” 

The “Roebuck” and the “Liverpool” British men-of-war 
lay in the Delaware below Philadelphia. On May 8th an engage- 
ment took place between these ships and the naval forces of Penn- 
sylvania. In codperation with them and serving on the “ Hornet” 
were Captain Proctor and one hundred of his men who had volun- 
teered. [S. & W., 306.]} 

When after the Battle of Long Island in August, Washington’s 
forces were severely pressed and he retreated from New York 
through New Jersey, contesting every mile while retiring to the 
Delaware, Washington sent appeals to Philadelphia for the militia 
and Associators to quickly come to his assistance. 

Captain Forrest’s company, on December Ist, received orders 
to proceed to Trenton. On the 4th he, with Lieutenant Patrick 
Duffey, commanding fifty men equipped with two brass-mounted 
six-pounders, left Philadelphia, while Major Proctor and other 
officers remained to hasten further advances. The company, in the 
Trenton Campaign, was assigned to General Knox’s Regiment of 
Continental Artillery and State Batteries. It took part in battle 
and captured the Hessian General Rall’s band of musicians, which 
later “discoursed sweet music” to the Philadelphians when the 
nine hundred Hessian prisoners were marched through Philadel- 
phia as an exhibit of the hired destroyers of those battling for their 
Liberty and the Independence of the Country. 

Lieutenant Duffey, on December 28, 1776, wrote to Major 
Proctor, saying: 

“T have the pleasure to inform you that yesterday we arrived 
from Trenton after a fatiguing (though successful) engagement 
in which I can assure you that the Battery got applause. I had the 
honor of being detached up the main street in front of the savages 
without any other piece, and sustained the fire of several guns from 
houses on each side of the street without the least loss. Must 
attribute my protection to the hand of Providence. We made 
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prisoners of about nine hundred together with the number killed 
which I cannot exactly ascertain, but we took six brass field pieces 
and a number of small arms which have been safely carried off.” 
[Stryker’s Battie of Trenton, p. 370.] 

On February 6, 1777, Proctor became Colonel. On March 3, 
1777, Duffey was promoted to Captain-Lieutenant. 

On April 13, 1777, Proctor’s Artillery was stationed at Bound 
Brook to protect the territory, five or six miles in extent, under 
General Lincoln who had command of five hundred men. Lord 
Cornwallis was at Brunswick. He attacked Proctor’s command 
and obliged the Artillery to retreat, destroyed the military stores 
and captured Lieutenants Ferguson and Trumbull and twenty men. 
General Lincoln reoccupied the ground on the retirement of the 
British. On June 20, 1777, the company was taken into the Con- 
tinental service. It was attached to General Wayne’s Division and 
participated in all its movements and engagements, at Chadd’s Ford, 
at the Brandywine, at Germantown, at the attack on the Chew 
House and in the desolation and suffering at Valley Forge. 

On February 29, 1778 [Pa. Ar., 5, 3, 973], or December 2, 
1778 [ibid, p. 988], he was promoted to Captain. At the latter date, 
according to report of 21st, his command numbered but seventeen 
men and by March 19, 1779, had been reduced to fourteen, he being 
“absent sick at Yellow Springs.” 

During the winter of 1777-8, Captain Duffey, with his com- 
mand, was at Valley Forge. On June 2, 1778, Captain Duffey was 
“ Officer of the Day” at Valley Forge, having the day before been 
appointed Judge-Advocate of a Brigade Court-Martial, but later 
the order for the Court was countermanded. After the British had 
evacuated Philadelphia, June 18, 1778, Captain Duffey’s name is 
found among those who, on July 17, 1778, signed a pledge to make 
known “ the disaffected enemies of America.” [Pa. Post., July 25th.] 

On September 3, 1778, Colonel Proctor’s Regiment was drafted 
into Continental service. (December 21, 1778, two hundred and 
eight men; March 19, 1779, one hundred and forty-two.) In 1779 
it served in Sullivan’s Campaign against the Indians. It then was 
assigned to Wayne’s Division and took part in the Bergen Neck 
Expedition, satirized by Major André of the British Army as “ The 
Cow Chase” and mentioning “ Proctor with his cannon.” 

By return of Proctor’s Artillery, April 3, 1779, we learn that of 
the 198 men, it had 67 Irish, 13 English, 4 Scotch, 22 Germans, 
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1 Welsh, 5 Maryland, 69 Pennsylvanians, I Delaware, 12 New 
Jersey, 1 New England, 2 New York, 1 Georgia. [Pa. Ar., 5, 3, 
978.] 

The next year Captain Duffey’s Company secured seven 
recruits: Wm. Darrs, Nicholas Frye, James Livingston, Robert 
Maxwell, Andrew Miller, Woodbury Tiers, John Wagoner. [J/bid, 
p. 1028. ] 

On April 5, 1781, the battalion was at Newtown, Bucks Co.., 
and of the 219 men reported, Captain Duffey had 13. Later in the 
month Duffey’s command was sent to Fort Island in the Delaware. 

Records are not available to show all the movements of 
Proctor’s Artillery and Captain Duffey’s Company, but Gasper 
Ebner, drummer of the Company, was in General Sullivan’s battle 
with the Indians at Baggin Point and also at Yorktown at sur- 
render of Cornwallis. He was discharged at Philadelphia in 1783 
and in 1822 resided in Westmoreland County, Pa. [Am. Mo. Mag., 
XX iii, 195.] 

While besieging Cornwallis in Yorktown. Va., Captain Duffey 
was dismissed from the army on conviction of charges as set forth 
in the Journal of Lieutenant John Bell Tilden of Colonel Walter 
Stewart’s Second Regiment, Pennsylvania Line, where is found 
this record under date of October 1, 1781, “ Captain Duffy’s trial 
begins.” 

October 2d. Extract from General Orders: “ At a General 
Court-Martial of the Line held before York, October 2d, Captain 
Duffey, 4th Regiment Artillery, charged with scandalous and in- 
famous behaviour unbecoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, on the night of the 23d (September) and morning of 
the 24th, such as drawing his sword on Captain Ballard and attempt- 
ing to stab him and firing a pistol at him when unarmed; also for 
most disgraceful breach of friendship in seizing from Lieutenant 
Blewer a loaded pistol and snapping it at him when attempting at 
Capt. Duffey’s own request, an amicable settlement of his (Capt. 
Duffey’s) quarrel with Captain Ballard; also charged by Lieut.- 
Col. John Stewart, (1) being drunk, (2) rioting in the streets, 
(3) abusing a French soldier, (4) violating general discipline in 
having in a seditious and disorderly manner threatened to take a 
French guard stationed at a hospital to take care of the sick; was 
tried and found guilty and discharged the service, October 12, 
1781.” [Pa. Mag., XIX, 59, 61-2.] 
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After the War Captain Duffey became active in the State 
Militia service, where we find him presiding over Court-Martial for 
trial of offenders. The Freeman’s Journal of March 21, 1788, 
relates : 

“May 9, 1788. Regimental Court-Martial held at State House 
by order of James Read, Lieutenant-Colonel of Second Battalion of 
Pennsylvania Militia for the trial of James Barron, a private, 
Captain Patrick Duffey, presided. A charge was exhibited by 
Captain Hugh Ferguson against said Barron for disobedience of 
orders on parade, the 7th inst. and after examination of the evidence 
for and against the prisoner, the Court were of opinion that the 
charge was well founded, and in conformity of law sentenced him 
to pay a fine of ten days’ labor. 

“T have examined the foregoing proceedings and approve of 
the judgment of the Court. “ James Reap, Lieut.-Col.” 


Captain Duffey was at this time engaged in the business of a 

Broker. One of his advertisements reads: 
PATRICK DUFFEY 
BROKER 
Respectfully informs the Public, that he has REMOVED his 
OFFICE to the fourth door below Third, in Chestnut Street, where 
he continues to PURCHASE and SELL 
CERTIFICATES for the Land Office 
with every other Species of Paper Securities now in circulation! 
DOLLAR MONEY, 
STATE MONEY of the Emission of 1787, &c., &c. 
And has also provided himself with 
STORES 

To receive Merchandize, which he will sell for those who please to 
employ him, to the best advantage, at a moderate Commission, and 
will endeavor, to the best of his abilities. to give general satisfaction. 

He flatters himself that an Attention to the Interests of those 
for whom he has been heretofore concerned will give him some 
claim to their future Confidence. 

MONEY PROCURED ON LOAN, 

on approved security and the greatest Secrecy and Delicacy observed 
in the Negotiation of any Business committed to his Charge. 
[Penna. Packet, Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1787.] 
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Captain Thomas Doyle, of Lancaster, Pa., was the son of 
Thomas Doyle, the son of the first Thomas Doyle who came from 
Maryland to Pennsylvania. He was a hatter. On the organization 
of his brother’s company, Thomas became a non-commissioned 
officer, but on January I, 1777, was promoted to Second Lieutenant 
in the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment and was engaged under Wayne 
at Brandywine and Germantown. On March 11, 1779, he was 
commissioned a Lieutenant in the Third Pennsylvania Regiment 
and on March 15, 1779, was transferred to the Sixth Battalion. He 
participated in the victory at Yorktown and after that served under 
Wayne in Carolina and Georgia until the close of the war. On 
January 1, 1783, he was assigned to the Third Pennsylvania. 

After the close of the Revolution it was necessary to protect 
the northwestern frontier from the Indians and their British allies. 
In 1784 Congress sent a force under General St. Clair and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Josiah Harmer. Under the latter’s command Lieu- 
tenant Doyle took service, August 12, 1784. He was at the defeat 
of St. Clair and was also with Wayne in his victory over the Indians. 
His name appears December 23, 1787, as Lieutenant with the return 
of Pennsylvania troops in the service of the United States. [Beattw’s 
Mem. Maj. Ferguson. | 

On September 22, 1792, Doyle was made Major in Wayne’s 
Sub-Legion of the United States. In the spring of 1794 he was 
sent with a command to take possession of Fort Masaae on the 
Ohio River thirty-six miles from its mouth. Here Major Doyle 
remained in command several years. “He proved a capable and 
energetic commandet, was agreeable and polite to travelers who 
passed that point on their way to the Mississippi and furnished them 
a safe escort when passing through the Indian country.” He was 
later stationed at Fort Washington, now Cincinnati, where he died 
February 6, 1802. He was a member of the Cincinnati. 
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COLONEL JOHN MOORE. 


John Moore was born in Dublin, Ireland, and came to Philadel- 
phia about 1758. He engaged in the marine merchant service, but 
prior to the Revolution removed to Lancaster, Pa., and there kept 
tavern. In 1776 he was Major of the Flying Camp of the regiment 
of Colonel Robert Lewis. On May 6, 1777, was appointed Colonel 
of Second Battalion of the Philadelphia County Association of Ger- 
mantown, Roxbury, Springfield and Bristol. He married Elizabeth, 
sister of Captain Thomas and of Major John Doyle. This family 
were Catholics. 

Ann Moore, born 1770, married, November 8, 1786, by Rev. 
Joseph Hutchens, Episcopal Church, Lancaster, Pa., John Wilkes 
Kittera who had been Captain of Volunteers in the campaign in 
New Jersey. 

In 1790 he was elected Representative in Congress from the 
Lancaster and Chester Counties District. He died in 1801. Mrs. 
Kittera died December 26, 1843. Their daughter Eliza married 
John Conrad. They had ten children. One was Robert T. Conrad, 
Judge and also Mayor of Philadelphia, elected by the Know Noth- 
ings in 1854. All descendants are non-Catholics. 


Elizabeth Moore married James Cottringer, a Philadelphia 
Catholic, whose children were John and Elizabeth. They had no 
descendants. Another daughter of Colonel Moore—Mary Judith— 
married John Carrell, a Philadelphia Catholic. Their children were 
George, Timothy and Elizabeth. Their son, George A. Carrell, born 
in Philadelphia, July 13, 1803, was ordained Priest by Bishop Con- 
well in 1829, was several years pastor at St. Peter’s, Wilmington, 
Delaware, and on November 1, 1853, was consecrated Bishop of 
Covington, Ky. He died September 25, 1868. 

Colonel Thomas Moore died during the Revolutionary War. 
He owned much real estate in Lancaster. He built a brick mansion 
on South Queen Street. 
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MAJOR JOHN DOYLE. 
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Thomas Doyle came from Maryland to Pennsylvania to the 
neighborhood of Conestoga (near where Graeff’s Landing now is) 
about 1727 or ’28. He married Elizabeth Atkinson, daughter of 
Stephen Atkinson, a Quaker, and moved to Lancaster in 1729 or ’30, 
where he accumulated much real estate and for fifty years scarcely 
an estate in Lancaster but show his name in the inventory. He 
was a Roman Catholic “a man of great intelligence and of good 
education.” He died in 1788 in the brick mansion on West King 
Street, Lancaster. 

His son Thomas, born in 1731, married Mary Young, daughter 
of Mathias Young, a Moravian and a merchant of Lancaster, Pa., 
in 1748 or ’49. He died in 1784. Their children were John, 
Thomas, Elizabeth and Jacob. John was born January 23, 1750. 
He was a gunsmith. After the Declarafion of Independence he 
began the organization of a company. 

On July 16, 1776, the Board of War of the Continental 
Congress reported: 

That a beating warrant be made out to Mr. John Doyle to be 
Capiain of a Company of riflemen to be raised for three years, 
unless sooner discharged by Congress; his commission to be given 
him as soon as his company is full. 

July 17, 1776. Resolved, That Samuel Brady be First Lieu- 
tenant, Wm. W. Murray Second Lieutenant, Henry Fortney Third 
Lieutenant of the independent company commanded by Captain 
Doyle. All were residents of Lancaster, Pa. 

On September 5, 1776, a memorial from Captain John Doyle 
was presented to the Continental Congress and read, setting forth 
that in consequence of the resolution passed the 16th July, he has 
enlisted 80 men, whereof 60 have passed muster and that the other 
20 are at Lancaster, and therefore praying that a commission be 
granted to him pursuant to the said resolution. 

Congress, on December 2, 1776, advanced $800 to Captain 
Doyle, “ for the use of his independent command, he to be account- 
able.” 
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This company guarded prisoners at York and Lancaster as a 
detachment of the First Pennsylvania Battalion and did service at 
Brandywine and at Germantown engagements. 

On December 16, 1778, Congress ordered that Colonel Hart- 
ley’s regiment and the four independent companies of Captains 
Doyle, Wilkie, Steel and Catherwood and also the remains of 
Colonel Patton’s regiment, except Captain McLane’s company, be 
incorporated into one regiment and added to the Pennsylvania Line 
as an Eleventh Regiment and that Captain McLane’s company be 
annexed to the Delaware regiment. 

In the spring of 1781 this Company marched with the Penn- 
sylvania troops under General Wayne to Virginia. And on July 
6, 1781, after marching severa! miles from Chickahominy church, 
the first battalion of the Pennsylvania troops was detached, with 
a small party of riflemen, to feel for the British, whom they found 
rather unexpectedly, and they became hotly engaged. This brought 
on a general engagement. Among the wounded was Captain Doyle, 
Captain Stake (of Manor), Lieutenant Herbert (Leacock) and 
Captain McClellen (Lancaster). Captain Doyle for brilliant service 
in this action was promoted to a Major. Captain Doyle never en- 
tirely recovered from his wound. He was in a hospital in York, 
and from there was taken to Lancaster. He received a pension 
from the government. 

April 21, 1785, a charter was granted to Colonel Chambers, 
Captain John Doyle and Henry Huber, to form a new Masonic 
lodge, No. 43. in Lancaster borough. He was also a member of 
the “ Society of the Cincinnati,” as the following, a copy of his 
certificate in that society, will show: 


“Be it known that John Doyle, Esq., is a member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati instituted by the officers of the American 
army at the period of its dissolution, as well to commemorate the 
great event which gave independence to North America, as for the 
laudable purpose of inculcating the duty of laying down in Peace, 
arms assumed for the public defense, and of writing in acts of 
brotherly affection and bands of perpetual Friendship the Members 
constituting the same. 

“In testimony whereof, I, the President of said Society have 
hereunto set my hand at Mount Vernon in the State of Virginia this 
thirty-first day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
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seven hundred and eighty-five, and in the tenth year of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States. 
By order 
“ GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President. 
“ J. Knox, Secretary.” 


Major John Doyle died October 2, 1788, and was buried at 
St. Mary’s, Lancaster. He was at that time Worshipful Master of 
Lodge 43, F. & A. Masons. [History of Lodge, p. 208.] 

Now-a-days we may ask how he could have been a Mason and 
interred in a Catholic cemetery. 

In 1794 Bishop Carroll, writing to Michael McElheney, a 
Maryland Catholic who was a Freemason, said there were “ severe 
and heavy censures, even that of excommunication against all per- 
sons who continue in, join or frequent the lodges of Freemasons. 
. . . I do not pretend that these decrees are received generally by 
the Churcl: or have full authority in this diocese, but they ought to 
be a very serious warning to all good Christians not to expose them- 
selves to dangers which the Supreme head of the Church deemed 
to be contagious.” [Letter Book, Archives, Balto.] 

From this it would appear that the decrees had not “ full force” 
in the Diocese of Baltimore at the time of Major Doyle’s member- 
ship. 

The tombstones of Captains John and Thomas Doyle for years 
rested against the south wall of the sacristy of the old stone church 
of St. Mary’s in Lancaster, both of them having carved on their 
faces the compass, square and letter “G” of the Masonic order. 
Where these tombstones are now is not known. 


LIEUTENANT SAMUEL BRADY. 


Mr. Samuel Evans, in the Lancaster Daily Intelligencer of 
September 25, 1886, thus relates about Lieutenant Brady. From 
this narrative we get to know some of the services of Captain 
Thomas Doyle’s company: 

Lieutenant Brady was the son of Captain John Brady, and was 
born near Shippensburg, Pa., in 1758. Captain John Loudon, who 
was born in Strasburg township, in this county, and moved from 
thence with his father, Richard Loudon, to Lancaster in 1734 or ’5, 
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and after his father’s death in 1749 to “ Wright’s Ferry,” where he 
kept the ferry and hotel for some years. He was an officer through 
the French and Indian wars from 1754-1763. Having received 
officers’ land after that war in Buffalo Valley, on the West Branch, 
he moved there. When the first sound of the Revolutionary War 
was heard, he was then a widower, and in the early part of the 
year 1775 he raised a company of seventy men, all unmarried, and 
marched with them to Boston. Samuel Brady, who was then but 
a boy, marched as a private in Captain Loudon’s company. At the 
battle of Bunker Hill he was thought to be too young to go with 
the advance party in the attack, and was ordered to the rear. The 
soldiers and officers were greatly surprised to find that Brady was 
the second man on the island, and when he and an officer were climb- 
ing over a fence a cannon ball struck the second rail under them. 
Brady only laughed and said they were not hurt, and moved on. 
After this battle he returned to Lancaster, when he joined Captain 
Doyle’s company, under the command of General Hand, of Lan- 
caster. He was at the battle of Trenton, and at Princeton, as 
usual, he was far in the advance, and was nearly surrounded, when 
he cut a horse out of a team and got his Colonel on and jumped 
up behind him, and thus made their escape. He was at Brandy- 
wine and at Paoli with Wayne, where the troops were surprised in 
the night. Brady was on guard duty, and when the British soldiers 
came upon him suddenly he sprang to a fence, and when he was 
climbing over one of the soldiers pinned his blanket to the fence 
with his bayonet. Brady tore it loose, and when an officer ordered 
him to halt he turned and shot him dead. Brady’s father and 
brother were both badly wounded at Paoli. 

Under Captain Doyle he was in all of the principal engage- 
ments until after the battle of Monmouth, New Jersey, when for 
gallant conduct he was promoted to a captaincy, and was ordered 
to the West under General Broadhead. 

His career in the West was a most remarkable one, and as a 
partisan ranger and Indian fighter he had no equal in the army. 
The Indians murdered his father and brothers, and he became in- 
tensely embittered against the savages. His adventures, if recited 
fully, would fill a large volume. 

It is not known that Samuel Brady was a Catholic, but surely 
one of the name “ ought to have been” and probably did profess 
to be. 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM CLARKE. 


William Clarke, born in Prince George County, Md., March 
16, 1750; Second Lieutenant in the Seventh Battalion of the Mary- 
land Line, under Captain Frederick Deans, Colonel John H. Stone 
and Brigadier-General Wm. Smallwood; participated in the de- 
fense of Long Island, N. Y., in 1777, and the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown. 

This Maryland Line was pre-eminent for its gallantry, perilous 
services and success in the War. On July 10, 1776, he, with his 
company and General, Colonel and Captain, and six companies 
under Colonel Smallwood from Annapolis, and three from Balti- 
more, embarked for the head of Elk River, and thence marched to 
New York, &c., &c. [See McSherry, Chap. IX, and all through 
the work: See also Scharf’s History of Maryland, Annals of 
Annapolis, Maryland Historical Records, &c., &c., all books on 
Maryland in the Revolution, in the Libraries] ; and took an active 
part in the famous battle of Brooklyn Heights, being mostly en- 
gaged from sunrise until the last gun was fired, and his corps took 
nearly one-half of its members again at the Battle of White Plains, 
New York; the Maryland Line again bore the brunt of the fight, 
and here Lieutenant Clarke bore his part amongst the bravest. So 
gallant was their conduct, that Congress rewarded the Maryland 
troops by appointing their commander, Smallwood, a Brigadier- 
General, on October 23, 1776. Again at Fort Washington, he and 
his comrades suffered most severely on the 16th of November, 1776. 

In the winter of 1777 and 8, he was stationed at Wilmington, 
Delaware, and helped in the capture of the British vessel laden with 
stores and provisions. 

When the British evacuated Philadelphia his command joined 
Washington’s main army; he participated in the engagement at 
Monmouth, June 28, 1778; when General Smallwood’s command 
joined the army in the South, Lieutenant Clarke did service with 
it and distinguished himself at the battle of Camden. 

He was a lineal descendant of Robert Clarke, who came over 
from England in 1638 with a company of Jesuit Fathers and was 
the representative of the Jesuit freeholders in the Legislature of 
Maryland. He was also a member of the Privy Council under 
Leonard Calvert, Governor of Maryland, and as such was a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Legislature at the time that the celebrated 
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Maryland Toleration Law was enacted. and voted for it. He was 
also Surveyor-General of the Maryland Colony. He acquired a 
large landed estate, which was confiscated under the Protesant 
Ascendancy of 1688, having been summoned to court and therein 
made open declaration of his Catholic faith, which immediately 
entailed the confiscation of his estates. As he was the head and 
father of a large family, one of his many farms was released to him 
upon the request of the ladies of Maryland, who sympathized with 
his faith and his candor in avowing it at the risk of all he owned. 
These facts are set forth in the various historical works on the 
subject of Maryland. 

Lieutenant Clarke was married to a Miss Mary Simms. They 
were the parents of sixteen children, all of whom grew up to be 
good citizens of Maryland, and many of them among the early 
citizens of Washington. Amongst the descendants of Lieutenant 
Clarke was Rev. William F. Clarke, S.J., and Dr. Richard H. 
Clarke, Counsellor-at-Law at New York and author of the “ Lives 
of Deceased Bishops” and “ New Lights on Columbus” and other 
historical works of great merit. Amongst the relatives of Lieutenant 
Clarke who were also in the Revolutionary Army as officers, were 
Henry Neale [McSherry, p. 379], James Semmes [ibid, p. 383], 
Ignatius Semmes [ibid, p. 384] 

Among the Catholics of Maryland who served in the Army 
were: George Digges, Edward Dyer, John Boone. Walter Dyer, 
James Winchester, John J. Lowe, Hezekiah Ford, John Hamilton, 
Joshua Miles. John Lynch, Joseph Ford, Alexander H. Magruder, 
John Hawkins Lowe, John Brooke, Edward Mattingly, William 
Scarff. 


CAPTAIN HENRY NEALE. 


Was ensign of the Fifth (Seventh) Independent Company of 
the Maryland Line [McSherry, 379]. He became Captain of the 
Second Battalion, Colonel Thomas Price, March 27, 1777. 


LIEUTENANT JAMES SEMMES. 


Ensign of the First Battalion of the Maryland Line, March 27. 
1777, under General Smallwood [ibid, 383]. He became Lieutenant 
of the Eighth Company of the Fourth Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Woolford, on May 27, 1778. 





Neale, Semmes and McSherry. 


LIEUTENANT IGNATIUS SEMMES. 
Was Second Lieutenant of the Second Battalion commanded 
by Colonel Thomas Price. 


PATRICK McSHERRY. 

The founder of McSherrystown, Pa. Member of the Committee 
of Correspondence of York County, Pa. He was born in Ireland 
in 1725. He married Catharine Gartland of Armagh. They came 
to America and settled in York (now Adams) County, Pennsyl- 
vania. On November 14, 1763, he purchased from Edward. Henry 
and William Digges—heirs of John Digges, deceased—a tract of 
one hundred and fifty acres situated in Heidelberg township, which 
was confirmed by release from Charles Carroll, Sr. and laid out in 
five-acre lots. The town of McSherrystown was thus established. 
He was a public man of some importance and a trusted Patriot in 
the cause of Independence. On November 3, 1775, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee of Correspondence of York 
County. 

He was the father of eight children. His will is dated May 28, 


1793, and was proved August 26,1795. He died July 13, 1795. and 
was buried at Conewago chapel, but later his remains were removed 
to Littlestown where his wife. who died November 7, 1813, had 
removed after his death and died there where also Patrick had made 
his home the latter years of his life. [Riley’s Rec. Life Card. 
Gibbons, II, 423.] 


PAUL ESLING. 
Paul Esling, a Philadelphia Catholic, was a private of the 
Third Company of the German Regiment commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Lewis Wiltner, according to the return of the Regiment, 


March, 1778. [Pa. Ar., 5-3, 797.] 


RUDOLPH ESLING. 

Rudolph Esling, of Philadelphia, gunner of Captain Jonas 
Simond’s Company and also of Captain Lee’s Company of Second 
Artillery of Pennsylvania, commanded by Colonel John Lamb, De- 
cember 25, 1780. He was a witness, on July 2, 1767, to the marriage 
by Father Farmer of Emanuel Ohms [Holmes] and Margaret 
sling. Holmes was a Portuguese Catholic and one of the Asso- 
ciators of the City of Philadelphia who, on January 21, 1776, was 
buried in St. Mary’s graveyard with military honors. 

On July 20 1784, Rudolph Esling was married to Sarah Law- 
ton by Father Ferdinand Farmer. 
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DR. JOSEPH CAUFFMAN, SURGEON OF THE “RAN- 
DOLPH” FRIGATE. 


Joseph Cauffman, of Philadelphia, was a prominent Catholic 
of the City before and after the Revolutionary War. He was born 
at Strasburg, Alsace, in 1720 and came to Philadelphia in 1741. 
He died February 2, 1807. He was a Loyalist. 

His son, Joseph, born in Philadelphia in 1755, was, in 1766, 
sent to the Jesuit College at Bruges. In 1771 he was sent to the 
University of Vienna where he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. After a course of practice in the hospitals at London 
and Edinburg he returned to this country in 1777. He was given 
an appointment in the medical service of the new United States, 
although his father was a Loyalist to England. Early in 1778 
when the frigate the “ Randolph,” commanded by Captain Nicholas 
Biddle, was ready for service Dr. Cauffman was appointed her 
Surgeon. 

The “ Randolph” was launched in 1776 and made her first 
cruise in 1777. Discovering a defect in the mast and a disposition 
to mutiny among the crew, many of whom were volunteers from 
among British prisoners, Captain Biddle put into Charleston for 
repairs. After refitting she sailed and in three days captured four 
Jamaica-bound British vessels, one of which, the “ New Breton,” 
had an armament of twenty guns. The “ Randolph” returned to 
Charleston with her prizes. The authorities of South Carolina 
added four small vessels of war, the “ General Moultrie,” 18 guns; 
the “ Polly,” 16; the “ Notre Dame,” 16; the “ Fair American,” 14, 
to Captain Biddle’s command. 

With three vessels Captain Biddle sailed early in 1778 in quest 
of the British vessels—‘“ Carysfort,” 32; “ Perseus,” 20; “ Hinchen- 
brook,” 16, and a privateer. 

On March 7, 1778, the “ Yarmouth,” British cruiser, was met. 
The “ Randolph” gave her a “ broadside and in about a quarter of 
an hour she blew up,” reported Captain Vincent of the “ Yarmouth.” 
It is probable from the account of Captain Blake, who commanded 
the marines of the “ Moultrie” of the squadron with the “ Ran- 
dolph,” that the “ Moultrie” fired a broadside into the “ Randolph” 
and caused the explosion. [Rodenbough’s Autumn Leaves, p. 36.] 
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All on board the “ Randolph” were lost except four seamen 
who, three days afterwards, were found clinging to wreckage and 
were rescued by the “ Yarmouth,” the vessel against which they 
had fought. 

Prior to the explosion Captain Biddle had been wounded in the 
thigh. While Dr. Cauffman was attending him the explosion 
occurred. 

Robert Morris, in writing to Captain Biddle, Philadelphia, 15th 
February, 1777, as the “ Randolph” was starting on her first cruise, 
said that as the frigate was “ the first American frigate that has got 
out to sea it is expected that you will contest on all necessary occa- 
sions for the honour of the American flag.” [MS. Minute Book, 
Marine Committee, Library of Congress. p. 56.] 

Captain Biddle and Dr. Cauffman lost their lives while serving 
our Country. Young Cauffman, writing to his father in Philadel- 
phia from Vienna, March 28, 1775, said: 

“T have attained the 20th year of my age, which I’ve mostly 
spent far from friends and home, subject and an eye-witness of the 
different intrigues which ambition employs in her way to the 
Temple of Fame. Since I had attained by 11th year, when you 
thought proper to send me abroad amidst the dangerous rocks of 
intrigue, wickedness and an insnaring world. However, conducted 
by the fear due to the counsel of a parent I passed, untouched, and 
finished my studies at Bruges with that success which you so often 
confessed, proved agreeable to you. At length while still young 
and weak you resolved, a second time, to commit me to foreign 
climes, to reconnoitre, with eyes more clear, the dangers past and 
to render myself more firm in the knowledge of the world by apply- 
ing to that study of Nature, viz: Medicine. Even here, as letters 
from Father Rector concerning my conduct have sufficiently demon- 
strated, I’ve executed your commands with that applause, which I 
have always envied. I am at present just three years passed at 
Vienna in which time I’ve not only completed my two years of 
Philosophy, but likewise almost a general course of Medicine.” 

He then set forth the prospects and possibilities of his future. 
He again wrote his father 15th July, 1776, in reply to his letter of 
February 28, 1776. [Rodenbough’s Autumn Leaves, p. 26.] 

In 1777 he returned home and on March 7, 1778, forfeited his 
life for our Country. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE GUARD OF THE 
COMMANDER-IN CHIEF—WASHINGTON 


Washington’s personal Guard was composed of selections made 
from other commands, “the flower and pick of the army,” of 
“sober, young, active and well made” soldiers “five feet nine 
or ten.” 

The whole number detailed aggregated over three hundred, 
though at the close of the war the Guard numbered but sixty-four. 

Washington ordered that only native-born Americans should 
compose the Guard. Yet there are known to have been two natives 
of Ireland and one native of England among the number so honored. 
James Blair, of Londonderry, New Hampshire, was born in Ire- 
land in 1763. He died at Mill Village, Pa., in 1822. Robert Blair 
enlisted at Burlington, New Jersey, May 1, 1777, was born in 
Ireland in 1762. He died at Newburgh, New York, March 11, 
1841. Timothy Carleton, of Massachusetts, was born in England 
in 1753. John Burkhardt, born in Switzerland, of Reading, Pa., 
“was a member of Washington’s Life Guard through the war,” 
according to American Monthly, June, 1908, p. 665, “ Revolutionary 
Records.” 

How many were Catholics cannot be told. One Thomas Mc- 
Carthy, of Haycock, Bucks County, Pa., is known to have been. 
It is possible that among those of Irish-Catholic names others might 
be added to McCarthy. Among these may be cited John Barton, 
Solomon Dailey, James Dady, Lewis Campbell, Charles Dougherty, 
Hugh Cull, James Hughes, Dennis Moriarty, William Hennussey, 
Jeremiah Driskell, Thomas Gillen, John Barry, James Bradley, 
William Darragh, Edmund Griffin, Thomas Hickey, Michael Lynch, 
James McDonald, William O’Neill, William Reilly, Timothy Smith, 
Michael Suttin, William Dunn, Michael Caswell, Edward Whelan, 
Charles, George and James Dougherty, John Kenny, William 
Roach and James Leary. 

Surely a goodly proportion of these, no matter how wayward 
in the practice of their religion when opportunities were few, at 
least professed to be Catholics. 
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THOMAS McCARTHY. 


As early as 1737, under Thomas and Richard Penn, pro- 
prietors of Pennsylvania, Nicholas, Thomas and Edward McCarthy 
from the south of Ireland, located at the eastern base of Haycock 
mountain about five hundred acres on Haycock creek, partly in 
Haycock Township and partly in Nockamixon Township. Their 
descendants have grown to be very numerous and many still live in 
the same neighborhood where their fathers settled and by whose 
assistance a Catholic church was erected which is the oldest in the 
county. 

Thomas McCarthy, son of John McCarthy, who died April 25, 
1766, was one of Washington’s Guard—the Commander-in-Chief’s 
Guard. His record is: 

Enlisted, Newtown, Pa., January 14, 1776, for three years, a 
furrier, Captain George Lewis’ troop, Third Regiment, Continental 
Dragoons, commanded by Colonel George Baylor; assigned to the 
Cavalry of the Commander-in-Chief’s Guard, May 1, 1777. On 
rolls August 1, 1777. [Godfrey’s Com.-in-Chief Guard, p. 214.] 


CORPORAL DENNIS MORIARITY. 


Surely one named Dennis Moriarity was “one of Us.” He 
enlisted April 3, [9th], 1778, for the war, a private, Captain Michael 
Simpson’s company, First Pennsylvania Regiment, commanded by 
Colonel James Chambers; transferred, Morristown, N. J., March 
20, 1780, to the Commander-in-Chief’s Guard, commanded by 
Major Caleb Gibbs; was at battle of Connecticut Farms, N. J., 
June 7, 1780; skirmished at King’s Bridge, New York, July 3, 
1781; at Morristown 8th April, 1781; battle of Yorktown, Va., 
October 19, 1781; sick in hospital at Philadelphia, March 1 to May 
1, 1782; furloughed, Newburgh, N. Y., June 6, 1783, until the 
ratification of peace; discharged November 3, 1783; a Corporal. 

There was a Timothy Moriety, of Chester, Pa., a private of 
Captain John Richardson’s company of the Fifth Pennsylvania 
Battalion, who was captured November 16, 1776, paroled December 
26, 1776. 

Dennis Kelly, Michael Logan, both of Darby, Pa., and Patrick 
McCord, of Abington, were taken and paroled at the same time. 

The following from the Boston Herald has been going the 
rounds of our Catholic papers: 
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Eugene Moriarity, who seemed to be a fixture in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature some years ago, was at one time on the Wor- 
cester School Board. A fellow-member, the Rev. D. O. Mears, 
more than hinted at one meeting that there were altogether too 
many Irish names on the list of Worcester teachers. 

The charge passed unchallenged at the time, but at the next 
meeting up rose Mr. Moriarity with this little gem: “ Mr. President, 
at the last meeting of the board some one intimated that there are 
too many Irish names on our list of teachers. The next day I 
went up to the Public Library and saw our genial librarian, Mr. 
Green. ‘Mr. Green,’ I sez, ‘have ye a dictionary of American 
names?’ ‘I have,’ sez he. ‘Is it complete?’ sez I. ‘It is,’ sez he. 
‘Can I take it home?’ sez I. ‘ Ye can,’ sez he. Mr. President, I 
took it home; I searched it through and through, from cover to 
cover. I found no Mears in the book, but I found that Michael 
Moriarity was one of the body-guards of General Washington.” 

No Michael Moriarity was ever one of Washington’s personal 
Guard. There was a Moriarity, but his name was Dennis. 


JEREMIAH DRISKEL. 


He enlisted as a private, Fourth Maryland Regiment, trans- 
ferred, Morristown, N. J., December 31. 1779, to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Guard, commanded by Major Caleb Gibbs; was at 
battle of Connecticut Farms, N. J., June 7, 1780; skirmish at 
King’s Bridge, N. Y., July 3, 1781; battle of Yorktown, Va., 
October 19, 1781; furloughed, Newburgh, N. Y., June 6, 1783; 
discharged November 3, 1783. 

So, too, we may count 


HUGH HAGERTY. 


He enlisted August 10, 1776, for three years; private, Penn- 
sylvania Line; transferred at Valley Forge, March 19, 1778, to the 
Guard; was at battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778; discharged at 
West Point, August 10, 1779. 


ANDREW O’BRIEN. 


In the Pennsylvania Archives, 5th Series, Vol. III, it is 
recorded that on April 16, 1824, Andrew O’Brien, one of Wash- 
ington’s Body Guard, died in Philadelphia. But his name does 
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not appear in the records of the Guard as given in Godfrey’s book, 
The Commander-in-Chief's Guard. Nor has any report of the 
death been found in the newspapers of the time. There can be but 
little doubt that an Andrew O’Brien was “one of Us”—and a 
Soldier of the Revolution. 


JAMES DOUGHERTY, 


One of Washington’s Guard, died at Franklin, Pa., in 1849. 
He is buried on his farm at Wallaceville, Venango County, in an 
unmarked grave. “ He was blind, very poor and intelligent to the 
last,” writes Mr. I. M. Kean, of Franklin, Pa. 


The records of most of the others named above might safely 
be given as of those who were baptized Catholics and were, while 
in service, at least, “nominal Catholics” or “ ought-to-be’s.” 
Though even to so class might be an injustice to their memories, 
could we but know how their lives closed. 

Their military careers can be read in Godfrey’s book, The 
Commander-in-Chief's Guard. If all were not Catholics all may 
be safely classed as among “ The Irish in the Revolution,” even if 
a couple had not creditable records. 

From a manuscript in the Library of Congress, Washington 
Papers, the Commander-in-Chief’s Guard, on March 2, 1783. was 
composed of: Jeremiah Driscoll, Benjamin Eaton, Samuel Bailey, 
Robert Blair, Benjamin Bonnell. Davis Brown, Sergeant; Lewis 
Campbell, Caleb Gibbs, Major; William Coram, Joel Crosby, Hugh 
Cull, James Dady, ostler; Solomon Daily, Levi Deane, John Dent, 
Corporal; John Dother, John Finch, Robert Findley, George 
Fisher, cook; Lewis Flemister, Thomas Forrest, Adam Foutz, 
cook; Thomas Gillen, Elihu Hancock, Stephen Hatfield, William 
Hennessy, John Herrick, Corporal; Peter Holt, James Hughs, 
Wm. Hunter, Sergeant; Daniel Hymen, baker; William James, 
William Kavnahan, Diah Manning, Drum-Major; Isaac Manning, 
Fifer; Dennis Moriarity, Corporal; William Martin, Reaps 
Mitchel, Sergeant; John Montgomery, Jonathan Moore, Frederick 
Parks, William Pan, John Patton, John Philips, Sergeant; John 
Schriver, Randolph Smith, Samuel Smith, Reuben Thompson, 
Joseph Timberlake, Joseph Vinal, Henry Wakelee, Edward Weed, 
Enoch Wells, Edward Wiley, Cornelius Wilson, Drummer; Samuel 
Wortman. 
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THE CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Two of the illustrations herewith given present to view the 
appearance of the first dated Catholic Prayer Book printed in Phila- 
delphia when Pennsylvania was a British Colony. 


A 


{ M AN U A L 


CATHOLIC PRAY*®*s. 





In the Multitude of thy Mercy, I will come into thy 
Houfe ;—I will-worfhip towards thy holy Temple in thy 
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y PRENTED for the SUBSCRIBERS, 
By ROBERT BELL, Bookéfeller, in Third-frreets 
i M DCC LXXxIy. 


This “ MANUAL oF CATHOLIC PRAYERS” was the one used dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, which won the Liberty and Indepen- 
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dence of the Colonies. Not many of the prayers contained in the 
old book are in use to-day. The Litany of the Blessed Virgin 
contains but few of the titles applied to the Mother of God as con- 
tained in the Litany authorized and in use at the present time. 











Chrift fuffered for us, leaving you an Example 
that you fhould follow bis Steps, 1 Pet. 1, 246 


The prayers at Mass show a wide divergence from the method 
of to-day and some features wholly unknown now-a-days even to 
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those of many years. Thus after the “ Priest Kisses the Pax” there 
follows this direction to the laity: When you Kiss the Pax: 


“Give Peace in our day, O Lord, because there is no other 
sighteth for us but only Thou, O Lord.” [P. 63.] 


PROPOSALS 


For PRINTING by SUBSCRIPTION, 
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Catholic Chriftian 


INSTRUCTED. . 


In THE 


Sacraments, Sacrifice, Ceremonies, and Obfervances of the 
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BY WAY OF 


QUESTION and ANSWER. 
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Catholic Christian Instructed. 


CONDITIONS. 


The AMERICAN EDITION Of the 
CaTuoLtic CHrRIsTIAN INSTRUCTED, 


will be printed in o w & Volume Duodecimo, containing 


about 250 Pages, agreeable to the Specimen. 


I]. The Price to Subfcribers will be only Four Shillings, 
» half to be paid at the Time of Sub{cribing, and the other 
half on Delivery of the Book, neatly bound and lettered, 


NR pot Fe ORO IES 


ists; 


III, The Work thall be put to Prefs as foon as Five Hundred, 
Subfcribers are pleafed to approve of thefe Conditions. 


DEES RAS bare yp 


IV. The Subfcribers Names fhall be printed if defired, and 
one to each Dozen will be allowed Gratis to thofe who 


Haye 


either fubfcribe for one Dozen, or colleé&t the Names of 
Sub/cribers. 


a 


*.* SUBSCRIPTIONS are received by Robert Bell, 
Bookfeller, Third-freet,—Arthur John O’Neill, Fourtbe 
frreet,—Patrick Hogan, Tallow-Chandler and Saap-boil- 
er, Pear-freet,—-James Gallagher, Storekeeper, Front- 
Sfreet, Philadelphia ; William Cullen, Storekeeper, 
Pottlerove, Mark Wilcox, Paper-maker, Concord, 
Chefter-Ceunty ; Welfh, Storekeeper in 
Baltimore-town, Maryland, 


In the Directions for “ Behaviour on Receiving the Blessed 
Sacrament” the directions are that after receiving the Host and 
swallowing It to: “ Then take the ablution which is a little wine or 
water.” [P. 113.] 

Then the receiver left the altar rail. 
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If this direction was followed by the laity in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere in Pennsylvania and Maryland, where alone Catholics 
were sufficient in numbers to have missions or visits from Priests, 
then a method was in operation of which no other account has come 
to us and which even the clergy, whom we have consulted, had no 
knowledge to have been practiced nor have we any tradition as 
having been the practice. 

Who can enlighten us as to when this taking of the ablution 
by the laity ceased? 

The only other copy known is in the Riggs Library of George- 
town College. Before the title is the “ Proposals for Publishing 
by Subscription The Catholic Christian Instructed.” By R. C. 
—Bishop Richard Challoner. Also the Conditions. These are 
reproduced. Sometime in Colonial days, supposed to have been 
between 1770 and 1774, was printed by “ Joseph Crukshank on 
Market Street between Second and Third, The Garden of the Soul: 
or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises and Instructions for Christians 
who, living in the World, Aspire to Devotions.” 

The copy of the Manual of Catholic Prayers belongs to Mr. 
Francis J. Martin, who inherited from his mother, Theresa Martin, 
who received from her mother, Mary Ann Rementer Hunter, who 
wrote her name on the fly-leaf in “1810.” She inherited from her 
father, Peter Rementer, whose signature in “ 1806” also appears in 
the book. He received from his father, Peter Rementer, who emi- 
grated to this country from Germany in Colonial days. He and 
his son are buried in old St. Mary’s graveyard, South Fourth Street. 
Peter Rementer (Regimenter on the register), on August 23, 1772, 
married Mary Magdalene Mayer. On July 24, 1776, he was sponsor 
for Mary Magdalene Jung. His daughter Catharine, born June 
27, 1778, was baptized July 1, 1778. Other descendants owned the 
ground, Twenty-eighth and Diamond, on which is to be erected 
the Church of the Most Precious Blood by Rev. Joseph L. J. Kirlin, 
now writing the History of the Church in the Diocese of Phila- 
delphia. 
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CATHOLICS IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 


The ReEsearcHEs for January, 1908, quote some statements on 
this subject by “one fully versed in the history of the Colony” of 
Virginia. 

Not in the spirit of controversy,—not to revive the memory of 
bitter times——but, in the interests of historical truth, the beacon 
light by which the ResearcHEs are steered, allow me to confront 
these sweeping assertions with the evidence of legal enactments, 
and of facts well known in the history of Virginia: 


1. “There is no warrant for the statement as to the legal 
parity of a slave and a Roman Catholic in Colonial times.” 


The warrant is supplied from Hening’s Statutes at Large of 
Virginia:—“ That Popish recusants, convict, negroes, mulattoes 
and Indian servants, not being Christians, shall be deemed and 
taken to be persons incapable in law, to be witnesses, in any case 
whatsoever.” [Vol. III, p. 298, Oct., 1705, Chap. 19.] 

Again, to the same tenor: “That Popish recusants convict 
shall be incapable to be witnesses, in any cause whatsoever.” [Vol. 
V, p. 480, Chap. 6, Oct., 1748.] All laws passed at this session of 
the Assembly were repealed by proclamation of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, April 8, 1752. But this specific enactment was revived in 
the following year [Hening, Vol. VI, p. 338, Nov., 1753]: “ That 
Popish recusants convict shall be incapable to be witnesses, in any 
cause whatsoever.” 

2. “The Virginians were easy-going and tolerant in all 
matters of religion.” 

The Puritans of Nansemond, and the Baptist preachers whom 
Patrick Henry defended, might have something to say in regard 
to this “tolerant” spirit—In regard to Catholics, a summarvy-of 
statutes from Hening will furnish ample commentary.—Popish 
recusants disabled from holding any office——Popish Priests to be 
deported in five days. [Vol. I, p. 268, March, 1642.]—Recusants 
fined for non-attendance at Church. [Vol. II, p. 48, March, 1661.] 
—No recusant convict, being freeholder, allowed to vote. [Vol. 
III, p. 172, Act 2d April, 1699.]—All freeholders, under penalty, 
compelled to vote—Recusants excepted. [Vol. III, p. 238, Oct., 
1705.]—No Papist, or reputed Papist, shall have any arms, &c., &c., 
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unless taking the oath prescribed—nor shall they own any horse 
above the value of five pounds. [Vol. VII, p. 36, Chap. 4, March, 
1756. | 

A man who was disfranchised, simply because he was a Cath- 
olic, and a Virginian deprived of his gun and a fine horse, because 
of his religion, could hardly consider the lawmakers as “ easy-going 
and tolerant.” 

3. “There was no ‘ fierce’ antagonism to the Catholic at any 
time.” 

“ Fierce” may have different interpretations. One might think 
that proscription by the Charter, and political ostracism by the 
laws would deserve the appellation—In a sermon preached by 
Rev. Wm. Crashaw, before Lord De la Warr and others of the 
Council of Virginia, before the noble Lord sailed to be Governor, 
the following “ antagonism,” which is “ fierce” enough, was incul- 
cated: “Suffer no Papists; let them not nestle there; nay, let the 
name of Pope and Poperie never be heard in Virginia.”—A few 
facts will illustrate the nature of the antagonism. When Father 
Biard was brought to Virginia after the capture of St. Sauveur, 
by Argal, in 1614, the Governor, or the marshal, Sir Thomas Dale, 
wished to hang the Jesuits——George Calvert, the first Lord Balti- 
more, on his visit to Jamestown, in 1629, was excluded from the 
Colony, because he refused to take the Oaths, which no Catholic 
could take in conscience——Sir John Harvey, the Governor, was 
accused (1635) of favoring Popery, “countenancing the Religion 
in- Maryland.” This was a serious charge, and Sir John stoutly 
denied it before the Board of Privy Council. The Brent family 
owed their exemption from the Penal Laws to James II, and not to 
any relaxation of those laws on the part of the Virginia authorities. 
This Patent of 1686 is the only known case wherein the cruel and 
rigid application of the Penal Laws of Great Britain was publicly 
remitted in favor of individuals. After the fall of James, anti- 
Catholic bigotry pursued its usual course; for we read in Old 
Churches and Families of Virginia, by Bishop Meade [Vol. II, 
p. 205]: “Among the items furnished by the clerk of Stafford 
County is the presentment in 1698, by Richard Gipson, of George 
and Robert Brent, as being Popish recusants. He calls upon the 
court to insist upon their taking the test-oath in order to the 
practice of the law. That oath is abjuration of transubstantiation. 
The court sustains the presentment and requires them to take the 
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oath; but they refuse and appeal to the General Court at Williams- 
burg. What was the issue we know not.” 

It may be admitted that Virginia was no worse than the 
Mother Country, and that the enactments against Catholics cited 
above may be paralleled in the Statutes of the other Colonies, Penn- 
sylvania excepted, and Maryland (for a short period). The spirit 
of the age may help to explain and palliate the severity of such 
legislation; but no one “ versed in history” can deny its existence 
in Virginia. 

E. I. Devirt, S.J. 


[William Waller Hening: The Statutes at Large, being a col- 
lection of all the laws of Virginia. 13 volumes. Published 1808- 
1823.] 
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A SPY REPORTS TO THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT THE 
MOVEMENTS OF FATHER ELLIS, OF MARYLAND, 
ON HIS WAY TO MONTSERRAT—THE SPY BLESSES 
HIMSELF AND PRAYS IN LATIN TO “SNARE” THE 
PRIEST. 


From transcripts of Documents of the British Museum, lately 
received at the Library of Congress the annexed copy has been made 
for the RESEARCHES. 

Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J., of Georgetown University, supplies this 
information concerning Father Ellis: 

The notes that you sent me concerning Father Ellis are new 
and interesting. The spying upon his actions and journeying are 
characteristic of that period in Colonial History, when all Catholics 
and especially Jesuit Priests were suspected of conspiring with 
the French and Indians to invade the back settlements. Father 
Richard Molyneux was charged with visiting the Indians at Lan- 
caster, Pa., for some sinister purpose; and Father Bennet Neale, 
of Harford County, Md., was actually charged with inciting his 
Congregation to join with the enemies of the English Colonies. 
This, too, was the cause why Conrad Weiser had the Pennsylvania 
Authorities restrict the use of arms to Catholics. 

I have known of Ellis only from the lists of Missionaries which 
I possess, and from some extracts that I made years ago from the 
Diary of Father George Hunter. 

Oliver mentions him in his Collectanea; and Foley in “ Records 
of the English Province,” General Statistics, Part the First, page 
410, says of him: 

“ Jump, Richard, Father, alias Ellis, was a native of Cheshire, 
born February 28, 1714; entered the Society in the name of Richard 
Ellis, September 7, 1736; and was made a Spiritual Coadjutor in 
1747. He appears in the Maryland Catalogue for 1749, and died 
in the Island St. Croix, September 7, 1755, aet. 41.” 

His true name.was Jump, which is a prominent Catholic name 
even yet in that part of England, and in Liverpool. Why did he 
change it? It was a common practice in those days of persecution ; 
he may have done it in order to protect the property of his family. 

That spy was away off the track, when he thought that Ellis 
was in England, in 1756; he had died in the West Indies, the year 
before. 
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I find Father Richard Ellis in the Catalogue of the Maryland 
Mission, under the date, 1749; but, I do not believe that he was 
actually here at that date; he may have been destined to the West 
Indian Mission,—and may have gone there, in 1749; as another 
list, under that date, says: “ He set out for St. Croix, and after- 
wards returned here.” —At that time the Missionaries of the Society 
who labored in Montserrat, Santa Cruz, and other West India 
Islands were classed in the English Catalogue, under the heading 
“ Mission Marylandica.” 

A Catalogue of the Dead mentions him amongst the defuncti, 
“ Ellis, 1755, St. Croix.” 

Another List has: “ July 15, 1749, Mr. Richard Ellis, went to 
St. Croix, died 1755.” 

But P. Hughes, Documents, Vol. I, p. 241, has this item: 
“Father Ellis voyage to Ste. Croix in the same year is charged to 
the Mission, at £25/10 sterling.” 

As he was only forty-one years of age, at his death, deducting 
the time that he spent in study preparing for the Priesthood, he 
could not have accomplished much work. I found his name as 
stationed at Newtown, St. Mary’s County, that is now a station 
attended from Leonardtown. 


The London documents read: 


My Lord: 

After a tedious and hazardous Passage from N. America, 
whence I am just now landed, I judge it necessary to begin these 
Papers with a Hint of the Importance of the Service I am about 
to offer; lest Accident should make publick a Step, the Success 
of which for His Majesty’s Glory and ministration entirely depends 
upon Secrecy and Concealment. 

[Then follows a tribute to the Duke of Newcastle. ] 

Endorsed: “ Canterbury, April r2th, 1756, Mr. John Robinson 
offers his Services to be employed, as a Person capable of giving 
useful Information.” 


My Lord: 

The reasons why I so particularly mentioned the Courts of 
France, Rome and the Hague, will naturally lead me to mention 
the State of the Provinces, from which I am come; and in which 
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my Design is not to presume to teach your Grace, what you prob- 
ably knew before me, but to inform you of such Things as may not 
have come to Yr Knowledge, and which ought not to be concealed 
from you. 


That Yr Grace’s Felicity may be equal to Yr Merits, and the 
Name of Pelham rise to the utmost Pitch of Human Lustre is the 
constant and fervent Wish of 


May it please Yr Grace 


Yr Grace’s most Humble and 
most Devoted Servant 


Joun Rosinson. 


Endorsed: “ April 14th, 1756, Mr. John Robinson.” 
My Lord: 


In April, fivety five, upon the coming over of the unfortunate 
Genl Braddock, I imagining the French might make some Attempt 
upon Philadelphia, if from no other Motive, yet to cause a Division, 
I determined to examine the River, from the Falls of Delaware; 
to the Capes in order for which I crossd the Falls at Trenton in 
East Jersey, and came to that City: where I met with a Sloop, 
Dan! De Normandie, Master, outward bound for Montserrat, who 
agreed to put me on shore at Lewis-town, upon the Cape Henlopen: 
accordingly I embarked myself and Servant, and found on board 
a Person of an extraordinary Character. He was a man of good 
Letters, and appeared to have a most consummate Knowledge of 
the World. However I suspected what he might be, and, not being 
known, I determined immediately to assume the same Character ; 
and a violent Gust of Thunder and Light’ning presently arising, I 
took that Opportunity, when I was sure he observed me, of repeat- 
ing an Ave Maria, and a Pater noster aloud, and of crossing myself 
after the manner of the Romish Church pretending to recover 
myself in some Confusion, I soon perceived my Snare had the 
desired Effect: for in a little time my Stranger accosted me in 
Latin; and finding I was acquainted with it, after using many 
Arguments to assure me, that we could not be discovered, as no 
one on board understood that Language, but ourselves, for there 
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were other Passengers: he freely descanted upon his Employment. 
And when I asked him, “ how long he had been from France? and 
whether he was of the Order of Jesus?” He very candidly told 
me, that he came immediately from Rome: that he had received 
very late Orders from thence to proceed directly to Montserrat: 
and hop’d, if I intended to go home next year he should see me in 
England or Scotland; where, he said, he was almost sure he should 
be sent: And from some Particulars of his Conversation I have 
reason to think he is now either in Edinburgh or the City of Nor- 
wich. This Man I have since heard of, and he is a person of 
Consequence. Yr Grace therefore would do well to inform your 
Emissary of him, if you have ‘one in Scotland; or if you have not 
a proper Person there, I will go down myself, as I know his Name 
and Person, if you, My Lord, judge it to be for his Majesty’s 
Service to find him. For after This Accident I was at Annapolis 
in Maryland, and His Excellency Governor Sharpe having ordered 
the Sheriff in the several Counties to give in Lists of Roman 
Catholicks in his Government; this person, I found had been there; 
and if I do not mistake, for I am not certain, orders were then 
issued for seizing his Person by the Name of Ellis, and by which 
he went when I saw him: but they imagined he was gone over 
Potowmack on that side of the River where Lord Fairfax lives and 
which is in Virginia; but he, it seems went into Pennsylvania, and 
had got to Philadelphia. This man likewise furnished me with a 
long Account of Dutch as well as Italian Politicks; by comparing 
which with the best accounts we have received of their Conduct 
and their Method of carrying on a Comerce here, He appeared to 
be extreamly well versd in our Interest upon the American Conti- 
nent, and to have received his Informations from the very best 
Authorities, tho’ they are of such a Nature as it may be improper 
to trust to paper. 

Cardinal Richlieu, from an ambitious and strong Desire of 
rendering his Ministry most famous, thought no Person too in- 
significant to be attended to and I , with the rest of Mankind, having 
all along presaged some vast Improvements in Brittish Politicks 
from Your Grace’s accomplish’d Spirit, who, under the Authority 
of the King, Yr Master, governs our Affairs, cannot doubt, if any 
thing is hinted in these papers which is worth regarding, but I shall 
be considered by Your Grace as a Person who is able to offer at 
and to perform great Things: not doubting of Success in an Em- 
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ployment under you: as I shall labour to surmount the greatest 
Difficulties in the Execution of Your Grace’s Orders and Trust. 

I shall not trouble you, My Lord, with any particular Account 
of myself: Yr Judgment of Men being too great to be deceived. 
I trust to that to determine how far I am qualified to serve Yr Grace 
I therefore hope to be honoured in a short time with Yr Determina- 
tion: for my Finances growing low by the extraordinary Expences 
of traveling, I must be oblig’d to make other Applications, if I do 
not find Employment, where I most wish for it, from Yr Grace nor 
can I say I am perfectly at a stand for a Patron tho’ should You 
not be able to determine immediately where to employ me, whether 
at home or abroad, and yet may have an occasion for such an 
Instrument, if you will please to furnish me with an immediate and 
moderate Supply for my present Expenses, having only Myself and 
Servant to provide for, I will keep my return and self conceald even 
from my Relatives, as I am persuaded Yr Grace never sufferd those 
who serve you to stand in need of Others Favours & till your 
Service requires my Appearance, in whatever part of this great 
City I may take up my aboad, you may be assured, I shall preserve 
myself invioably secret; & shall keep so strict a Guard upon my 
Words and Conduct, that Let who will be employd, either by the 
Curiosity of Others or their own to fathom me, they will never be 
able to get my Secret; so that even all their Guesses will be but 
at random, and without the least Probability and Foundation. 
Should You, Sir, find that I may be useful at home, as there seems 
to be Revolution upon Revolution in our own Court, Yr Grace will 
not fail to hit upon some method to introduce me into the Houses 
of the Great, which will be necessary to enable me to dive into 
their Secrets, and to discover their Affairs of most Importance, and 
Yr Grace well knows what Expences will be necessary to observe 
exactly the Motion of a Court, or of any particular Persons about 
it, as that cannot be done without following it and Them, and 
holding a Correspondence with all Sorts of People, as Soldiers, 
Scholars, Politicians, and even Tradesmen, with the Ladies like- 
wise and Their Attendants. Both Richelieu and Mazarine were 
Masters of all these: neglecting Nothing which could add to the 
Glory of Their Masters Reign, or of their own Administrations. 

In my way from Dover I stopt at Mr. William Gerard’s Acad- 
emy at Camberwell; for which Gentleman I brought Letters: tho 
he knows nothing more of me, than that I came last from America: 
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and here I purpose staying three dayes, in which time Yr Grace 
may please to communicate Yr Pleasure to me there in a small 
Billet by any of Yr Domesticks, which shall determine me where I 
shall take Lodgings: tho’ I purpose at Kensington if I can meet 
with Them convenient: as I presume the Court will remove there 
in the Summer; and I shall be obliged to be no more in Town than 
my Attention to Business and Engagements may require. 

As I reverence Yr Grace as the Instrument of the Will of our 
Royal Master; so I flatter myself with being honoured with an 
Opportunity of approving myself in a litteral Sense to be, with all! 
possible Veneration and Esteem, 

May it please Yr Grace, 


Your Grace’s most Obedient most Devoted, and 
most humble Servant, 


JoHN Rosinson. 
Endorsed: April 14, 1756. 


NorTHFLEET, 3d May, 1756. 
To His Grace, the Duke of Newcastle, London. 


My Lord: I had done myself the honour of waiting upon you 
for Your Grace’s Determination and Instructions, but that I am 
gone over into Holland for a few days, where I shall not fail to 
enquire if there is not a Possibility of getting into Paris; notwith- 
standing the Order of Police: and at my return shall not fail to 
acquaint your Grace with the Success of my Undertaking and such: 
Intelligence as I may pick up among the Dutch. The man, Ellis, 
whom I had the honour to mention to Your Grace, I am firmly 
persuaded is in England. 


Permit me the Honour to assure 
Your Grace, that I am with the 
greatest Veneration and Esteem, My 
Lord, Yr Grace’s most Obedient and 
most humble Servant. 


J. Roprnson. 


[Library of Congress: British Transcripts, Add. MSS. 32864.]} 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS IN NORTH AMERICA, COLONIAL 
AND FEDERAL—ALSO DOCUMENTS, VOL. I, PART I, 1605-1838. BY 
REV. THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 


This is the first real Catholic American historical work. Noth- 
ing to compare with it has ever been published which related to 
the Catholic history of this country. It has been eleven years in 
preparation. The author has, one may say, searched the world for 
documents of original source value on which to found his work. 

It is a revelation. It lessens, if not destroys, the character of 
Lord Baltimore as the Founder of a Colony establishing Religious 
Liberty and presents him as he must appear to any Catholic seek- 
ing under-the-surface sources of information concerning his atti- 
tude to his religious brethren and the Jesuits. To be sure it is a 
Jesuit who so shows his antagonism to the Society and presents the 
measures of injustice which prevented their freedom of action and 
which debarred the advancement of Religion in the Colony not 
only among the settlers but in restriction of the conversion of the 
Indians. 

“ Cecilius Lord Baltimore is generally represented by the his- 
torians of Maryland and by American Catholic writers as a broad- 
minded statesman; worthy of the highest praise for his share in 
promoting civil and religious liberty; generous in his benefactions 
to the Catholic Church; securing for its adherents and ministers 
immunity from the penal legislation of England; and contributing 
the landed property, which was employed for the support of the 
Jesuit Missionaries and the promotion of the Faith. Over and over 
again, the assertion has been repeated, through ignorance or malevo- 
lence, that the estates of the Maryland Jesuits were a free gift from 
the Proprietary, and they were granted by him for the express 
purpose that they should constitute a foundation for the main- 
tenance of the Catholic Religion; this was the main contention, as 
shown in the volume of Documents in the controversy which arose 
with Archbishop Maréchal, and the basis of the suit which was 
carried to Rome, to wrest this property from the Society. The 
character of Lord Baltimore, and his attitude towards the Mission- 
aries, as portrayed in this History, will be a revelation to many. 
Towards the Jesuit Fathers, his policy was the reverse of generous: 
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it was marked with meanness, hostility and injustice. He violated 
in their regard the very ‘Conditions of Plantation’ under which, 
they in common with the other ‘adventurers’ had contributed to 
the expenses of the expedition, and obtained grants of land; he 
expropriated, and converted to other uses the concessions made to 
them for the cause of religion by grateful Indian converts; he 
restricted them in the use of means for procuring their own sup- 
port; he proposed impossible conditions for the prosecution of 
their labors among the natives, and for their continued stay in the 
Colony; in a word, his whole conduct towards them showed that 
he considered them to be undesirable citizens, and that he wished 
for their deportation and exclusion.” [Woodstock Letters. | 


The volume of Documents is a store-house of the most valuable 
foundation for historical use in many forms. Six hundred pages 
of documents are given mostly in Latin. They cover the period 
of the Lords Baltimore, the operations of the Society and in later 
years the establishment of the Hierarchy and the controversy be- 
tween Archbishop Maréchal and the Jesuits concerning their lands 
and the support of the Episcopate. Not all is edifying. The reve- 


lations are necessary in order to understand the public charges 
which have appeared in recitals of the events narrated. The Jesuits 
have usually been represented as manifesting a perverse spirit of 
antagonism to authority and of having usurped control of property 
for Society purposes which was intended for the general good of 
Religion under the authority of the Archbishops of Baltimore. 

The Documents are of an intense interest as relates to the 
history of the Church in Philadelphia. 

The work bears the imprint of the Burrows Brothers Company 
of Cleveland. Ohio, for this Country. . Price $4.50 a volume. 


BETSY ROSS AND THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Three years ago in this RESEARCHES and in the Public Ledger 
of Philadelphia, as our readers are aware, I declared historically 
untrue the story about Betsy Ross designing and making the first 
Stars and Stripes after. a Committee of Congress and General 
Washington had called upon her in reference to making the flag of 
which Washington had a rough design showing a six-pointed star 
which Betsy objected to and showed Washington and the Com- 
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mittee that a five-pointed star would be more suitable and that it 
could be made by one cutting. 

This story was made public in 1870 by William Canby, grand- 
son of Betsy, in a Paper read before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1872 a book was published in Harrisburg which not only 
claimed the flag designing and making for Betsy, but also that she 
designed the seal of the United States and that she was the first to 
give the country the title of “The United States of America.” 

The two latter claims appear to have been of late days aban- 
doned. But the flag story has been so well worked that it has got 
into general belief, in so-called historical books and even into school 
histories... A Flag Association was organized to buy the house, 239 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, in which it was alleged that Mrs. Ross 
lived at the time of making the first Stars and Stripes. Collections 
were made throughout the country. The house was bought at a 
cost to the Association of $25,000, an enormous price as every 
Philadelphian well believes. 

This year Flag Day was commemorated in the public schools. 
The teachers, it was reported, told the “story of Betsy Ross” to 
the children. In the Public Ledger I declared that by so doing 
false “ history” was taught the children—that the story was wholly 
untrue. This raised a commotion. Replies were made and I fired 
shot in return. The Historical Sites Committee of the Founders’ 
Week celebration next October decided to mark the Arch Street 
house: “ Betsy Ross’s House.” No reference is to be made that 
there Betsy made the first Stars and Stripes. Hon. John Fow 
denies that the house was ever the residence of Mrs. Ross. He is 
writing “ The True History of the Stars and Stripes.” On the 
whole the “ story of Betsy Ross and the Flag” has been well riddled. 
No one who has given attention to local history gives any credence 
to the story. Dr. Jordan of the Pennsylvania Historical Society ; 
Dr. William J. Campbell of the Historical Sites Committee ; Charles 
Henry Hart, well versed in local history, declare the story “a fake,” 
“a myth,” or “ unfounded.” 

It is simply a grandmother’s tale. Mrs. Ross told her grand- 
children. But grandmothers tell fairy stories to grandchildren, we 
all know. She made flags, it is true, and no doubt made Stars and 
Stripes also, but as to designing, meeting a Committee of Congress 
and Washington—that’s all balderdash, as the Irish say. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED 


“To-day the truth is demanded of Historians.” 

[Cardinal Gibbons to Mr. Edward Otto, December, 1906. ] 

The hardest thing in this world to get at is the truth, and it 
matters not whether it be scientific or historic truth, or political or 
theological truth. There is nothing that has so many obstacles to 
surmount as the Truth before it can be clearly and fully seen. There 
is nothing which so many people are interested in coloring, in dis- 
torting, and in suppressing as the truth. Then the climax of its 
difficulties is reached in the old saying: “ Falsehood can fly around 
the world while Truth is pulling on her boots to follow.” 

[Very Rev. D. I. McDermott, February 17, 1907.] 

Let a man be true, speak truth and all things are possible; but 
when he persuades himself that a lie may be useful and ought to 
be propagated, he becomes the enemy of his own soul and the foe 
of all that makes life high and Godlike. [Bishop Spalding at the 
laying cornerstone, Catholic University.] 

The disinterested love of Truth is a rare virtue, most difficult 
to acquire and most difficult to preserve. [Jbid.] 

The good men do is quickly lost, the truth we leave them 
remains forever. [Jbid.] 

To strive to attain Truth, under whatever form, is to seek to 
know God. [Jbid.] 

“One of the principal objects of Education should be the 
enlightenment, or the unloading from the minds of pupils of the 
misinformation that they have received.” [Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, Princeton College. ] 

“ There is nothing that makes men so ridiculous as the knowing 
so many things that ain’t so.” [Josh Billings.] 


NOT A DESCENDANT. 


Stephen I. Barry, a police officer of Chicago, has lately been 
promoted for special service. He is stated to be “the only living 
direct descendant of Commodore John Barry.” 

Barry had no “direct descendants.” The Chicago officer is 
not even a collateral descendant. Too many named Barry claim 
to be of the Commodore’s blood. 
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MY OWN ERRORS. 


There are three errors in my Story of Commodore John Barry. 
They are odd ones in view of the fact that I knew the right and 
said the wrong. I stated that Miss Elizabeth Barnes christened the 
Barry boat at its launching. The young lady’s name is Charlotte 
as I well knew. 

I stated that Admiral Melville presented the monument of 
Barry to the City of Philadelphia. I was there and heard General 
Thomas Stewart, the President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
present it to the City and afterwards heard Admiral Melville deliver 
the oration on the occasion. And yet in moments of relaxed atten- 
tion perhaps because I was writing what I well knew, I, uncon- 
sciously, by the flitting across my mind of other memories, made 
these blunders. 

I gave the name of Father Martin of St. Mary’s as William 
when I well knew it was Michael. 


“TRUE” STORIES THAT ARE NOT SO. 


True Historical Stories for Catholic Children, by Josephine 
Portuondo, states: “It has been erroneously stated that Charles 
Carroll (when signing the Declaration of Independence) added ‘ of 
Carrollton’ for the first time, to his signature, in order that there 
might be no mistake about his identity.” This curious error is 
refuted by the fact that his letters, written while a student in 
Europe, are signed, “ Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” The “ Story” 
about Carroll was made up from the Life by Miss Rowland, with 
which I had something to do in giving information. So it is strange 
that the story teller corrects one “ curious error” by making another. 

Miss Rowland’s Life, Vol. I, p. 67, states: “The estate of 
‘Carrollton’ in Frederick County was to be settled upon him on his 
return home and he was to be known henceforward as Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton.” That was in 1765. “He wrote to his 
friend Edmund Jennings soon after his arrival in Maryland, using 
this signature, and saying ‘by which appellation, if you favor me 
with an answer, direct to me your letter.’” [P. 180.] 

So it was not while a student he so signed. 

The True Story states that Charles was to have been married 
to Rachael Cooke on June 8, 1766. That’s another “ curious error” 
when Miss Rowland says July 8th. 
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The True Story also says in relating the destruction of the 
“Peggy Stewart” with a cargo of tea as having “ arrived at Balti- 
more.” 

It was at Annapolis the brig was burned. 

In relating the adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
the True Story relates: “As soon as the joyful news was noised 
abroad, the old bell ringer in the State House pulled the rope with 
such energy that the stirring peals which sounded from the belfry 
thrilled every patriotic heart. All the bells of the city were rung 
and the joy and excitement of the people beggared description. 
The statue of King George was thrown into the street and the 
British arms torn from the public buildings and burned.” 

All imagination and balderdash. Nothing of the kind occurred. 
There is no proof even that the bell was rung, the people knew 
nothing about the passage of the Declaration, the bells of the city 
didn’t ring, the people had neither joy nor excitement; there was 
no statue of King George to throw down; the British arms were 
not on the public buildings and so were not torn down and burned. 
The arms of King George on Christ Church were some time after- 
wards taken down but were lately restored, and may now be seen 
without concern. 

July the 4th, 1776, was not such an important day outside the 
hall where the Continental Congress met. July 2d was the day of 
the Resolution declaring the Colonies free and independent. That 
was the day of glee to John Adams and the other Patriots. That 
evening John wrote his wife, Abigail: 

“The second Day of July, 1776, will be the most memorable 
Epoca, in the History of America.—I am apt to believe that it will 
be celebrated, by succeeding Generations, as the great anniversary 
Festival. It ought to be commemorated, as the day of Deliverance 
by solemn Acts of Devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be 
solemnized with Pomp and Parade, with Shews, Games, Sports, 
Guns, Bells, Bonfires and Illuminations from one end of this Conti- 
nent to the other from this time forward forever more.” 

The next day, July 3d, the Gazette announced: “ Yesterday 
the Continental Congress declared the United Colonies free and 
independent States.” That and no more. That’s how the people got 
to know the action. The next day, July 4th, Congress adopted the 
Declaration, which was simply a document telling why the Resolve 
of July 2d had been adopted and giving “reasons to a candid 
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world.” That was not known to the people until July 8th, when 
from an observatory erected back of the American Philosophical 
Society in 1769 to observe the transit of Venus, the Declaration 
was read by Colonel John Nixon, the grandson of a County Wex- 
ford Catholic who settled in Philadelphia in 1686 and whose ship 
trunk is now in Memorial Hall in Fairmount Park. 

Even then the people had not “the joy and excitement which 
beggared description.” “Few respectable people were present,” 
recorded Deborah Logan who saw the people and perhaps heard 
the reading from garden on the east side of Fifth Street where now 
the Drexel Building stands. 

Most likely it was on that day and at that time the bell was 
rung—if rung at all. If rung it was such a commonplace and 
matter-of-course fact that no one seems to have made any mention 
of it as far as evidence has yet been found. 

It is easy to imagine that the people of Philadelphia were wild 
for Liberty and Independence, but at the election in June, 1776, 
they defeated the known Independence candidates, and it is doubt- 
ful if at any time the great mass of Philadelphians were upholders 
of the Revolution. 


“ When Carroll placed his signature to the famous document, 
a witness there said, ‘ There go millions.’” 

Maybe someone did say so. It could have been said with 
truth, but no one of the mémbers of the Continental Congress who 
saw Carroll sign—and there is no proof that any one witnessed him 
doing so—made record of the fact of its having been said. It is 
no doubt a manufactured saying. Carroll signed a Declaration he 
had not voted for, as he was not in Congress on July 4th. It was 
not until July 18th that he entered. 

“He made use of his great wealth to establish Catholic 
churches and schools in Maryland. The Jesuit College at George- 
town was founded through his efforts as was the church of St. 
Mary’s in Baltimore.” 

That’s not a “ really true story.” In September, 1814, he gave 
two acres of woodland on Carrollton Manor on which to build a 
church. There was no St. Mary’s church in Baltimore in Carroll’s 
time. There is none of that title there now. 

The story about Carroll is the only United States story in the 
book. Hope the others are more correct. 
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“In December, 1776, the British considered that the war was 
nearly at an end and settled down to pass the winter comfortably at 
Trenton.” 

Perhaps they did think the war was ending, but they had no 
settling down notion, as they were pressing Washington to destroy 
him and waited at Trenton for the freezing of the river so they 
could cross and annihilate the “ Rebels.” 

But Washington, although ten days before had written Con- 
gress he was “ at the end of the tether,” didn’t wait for the freezing 
but crossed over the river he had been glad to cross to get away from 
the pursuers. He trounced the Hessians, capturing many and 
thereby changed the whole aspect of affairs. 


FIVE THOUSAND ERRORS. 


E. L. Scharf, Ph.D., of Washington, D. C., sent to our Catholic 
papers this false “ History”: 

The city of Salisbury, N. C., has a history which is peculiarly 
interesting to Catholics. At the present time there is a congrega- 


tion of 200 Catholics. About 125 years ago there was a large 
settlement of over 5,000 Catholics, chiefly from Alsace, Westphalia, 
Bavaria and Ireland. For want of priests they all lost their faith, 
and many of their descendants are now Methodist or Baptist 
preachers. 

That is wholly untrue. There is no evidence or tradition even 
that 5,000 or any smaller number of Roman Catholics ever came 
into any part of North Carolina. Those well informed historically 
of the State’s records declare they never before heard of the 
matter. 

The Germans who settled in North Carolina from 1740 to 
1776 were Lutherans. 


“A CORKER.” 


This Corker has been going the rounds: 

“ General Moylan, who had resigned his post of commissary- 
general, in order to take command of a regiment of horse, had made 
known to his friends in Cork, his native city, and to his brother, 
the Catholic bishop of the diocese, the almost destitute condition of 
the American army. The sympathy of the men of the Irish city 
was aroused. They privately and expeditiously secured a ship and 
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loaded her with large supplies of provisions and clothing. She was 
then sent to Boston, which port she reached in safety, and her 
cargo was forwarded to Valley Forge for the patriot army.” 

Washington was at Valley Forge the winter 1777-78. Moylan’s 
brother, Francis, was not Bishop of Cork until 1786. No ship with 
supplies. for the “ Rebels” would have been allowed to sail from 
Cork. Many sailed with men and supplies for the British army. 
The destitution at Valley Forge was owing to incompetent com- 
missary arrangements in transporting supplies. Food was plenty 
in the region. 

Mooney’s History of Ireland is probably the origin of this tale 
about supplies from Cork. 


THE FRIENDLY SONS DIDN’T DO SO. 


“Truth must be repeated over and over again, because Error 
is practiced not by individuals but by the masses.”—Goethe. 


“In the terrible winter of 1777 when the American Army lay 
starving and freezing at Valley Forge, Robert Morris, an honorary 
member of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick started a subscription 
to raise money sufficient to save the army, heading it with his own 
subscription of ten thousand pounds sterling which was followed 
by Blair McClenachan for a like amount and in a few hours there 
was subscribed, among that small body of men (at that time not 
exceeding over fifty members) the sum of one hundred and three 
thousand, five hundred pounds sterling ($517,500).” 

[From the Souvenir of the St. Patrick’s Day banquet, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 17, 1908, compiled by Hon. D. J. Ryan, toast- 
master at the banquet. ] 

Not a word of that is true. If Hon. D. J. Ryan only knew 
that the British were in Philadelphia while Washington’s army was 
at Valley Forge, he and hundreds of others would not utter such 
false “history.” Had they been subscribers to this RESEARCHES 
they would have known the whole truth about the alleged collection. 
Yet that tale goes the rounds yearly and will continue to do so for 
many years to come. The RESEARCHES in July, 1902, and also in 
July, 1907, related the truth that ought to be told, but these orators 
never knew of these relations. 

But just think of any well-informed American talking about 
collecting money by Philadelphians to relieve distress of the 
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patriots at Valley Forge. It wasn’t money that was needed. It 
wasn’t even supplies that money could procure. Distress was 
simply caused by inefficiency in the commissary department in trans- 
porting supplies. Patriots suffered because these were not brought 
to them though the region afforded plenty. 

But the idea of collecting money while the British were in 
possession of Philadelphia! 

Even school histories ought to prevent St. Patrick’s night 
orators from rattling that off and getting applause for it. 

Yet the compilation of Mr. Ryan: “ Who Are the Friendly 
Sons ?” goes the rounds of our Catholic papers to “ tickle the Irish.” 

An editor writes me: “ That Friendly Sons story has been 
going the rounds and it looks like a shame to take away the little 
glory that we thought was ours.” 

Yes but others know we are ignoramuses when we tell the 
story. There’s the shame. 


NONE WERE CATHOLICS. 


The Republic of Boston criticizes a statement of Herbert L. 
Carruth, “a prominent Boston Catholic,” that “ Catholics have done 
little in public life until recently,” and that “this is due to their 
lack of education and social standing.” 

The Republic says: 

“No Catholics who have done much in the public life of this 
country! Shades of Charles Carroll of Carrollton be patient! The 
Catholics who signed the Declaration of Independence were of 
sufficient importance to be pointed to as among the forefathers of 
the nation. Surely they played more than a little part in public 
life. And in the war which was fought to maintain that declara- 
tion, surely General Sullivan played a big part, and Lafayette, and 
‘Fighting Jack’ O’Brien, who was of such importance that his- 
torians are quibbling to-day as to whether he or Paul Jones is the 
real father of the American navy.” 

“Catholics” did not sign the Declaration. Only one did— 
Carroll. 

General Sullivan was not a Catholic. He declared that the 
religion of his own father and mother and ancestors a “ cursed 
religion.” 
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Lafayette was not a Catholic beyond baptism. Let some one 
tell anything to show he ever professed to be a Catholic. 

“Fighting Jack” O’Brien—there was no “ Jack.” There was 
a “ Jeremiah,” but he was not a Catholic. ‘“ Historians” have not 
even mentioned his name as a possible “ real father of the American 
navy.” 

That’s a sample of the kind of “ Catholic” history too prevalent, 
and among those “ intelligent” enough to be editors. 


FIRST PHILADELPHIA K. OF C. 


The Catholic Directory for 1835 says, “ Christopher Columbus 
Conwell, nephew of Bishop Conwell, died in March, 1832.” 

He died August 11, 1832. His tombstone reads, “ Poet, Chem- 
ist, Historian.” He was a ripe scholar in Hebrew, Latin, Greek; 
translator of the Hymns of Homer; a prolific writer of poetry, and 
drama; wrote the opera of “The Knights of the Red Branch,” 
and the well-known song, “ My Heart’s in Old Ireland Wherever 
I Go.” He was but twenty-two when he died. Sometime, per- 
haps, a sketch of his short life and of his writings may appear in 
the ResearcHes. He was the first Philadelphia Knight of Colum- 
bus—Christopher Columbus. 


“JACK” BARRY, “ HALF-IRISH, HALF-YANKEE.” 


“Our public school histories seek to ignore saucy Jack Barry, 
half-Yankee, half-Irish,” remarks the Catholic Advance. Our 
public school histories do well, then, for there was never such a 
person as “saucy Jack Barry, half-Yankee, half-Irish.” In the 
first place, as Martin I. J. Griffin, Barry’s biographer, points out, 
there was nothing in the nature or character of the Father of the 
American Navy to deserve the adjective “ saucy,” and in the second 
place he was not half Yankee and half Irish. Indeed, says Mr. 
Griffin, Barry himself would most likely have resented any such 
appellation with a blow.—Sacred Heart Review, April, 6, ’07. 

To this the Catholic Advance of Wichita, Kansas, retorts: 

“ Please sit down and be quiet. There was such a person as 
‘saucy Jack Barry, half-Irishman and half-Yankee.’ Who are 
you? He was the first Commodore of the American navy and like 
‘ Stonewall’ Jackson received his sobriquet from his fellow-patriots. 
It is possible ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson might have resented the appella- 
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‘ 


tion in a gentlemanly manner because he wasn’t ‘saucy.’ Tradi- 
tion says that the expression quoted as we have above was used by 
Barry himself when insolently addressed by the commanding officer 
of an English vessel that he proceeded to demolish. He certainly 
was Irish-Yankee or Yankee-Irish just as you choose to put it, and 
it looks reasonable enough to say he was half of both, and a 
mighty good mixture he made of it, as Mr. Griffin abundantly 
proves in his Life of Barry.” 

There never “was such a person” as alleged as so describing 
himself. Barry never so answered. The only record of an answer 
he gave to another vessel was, “ My NAME Is JOHN Barry.” 

He was not the first Commodore of the American Navy, if 
you mean the Continental Navy. He never was called “ Saucy” 
nor “half-Irish, half-Yankee” by his fellow-patriots. Tradition 
does not so assert that Barry so replied. It is a manufactured 
yarn and discreditable to Barry. “ Yankee” to a Philadelphian dur- 
ing the Revolution was a term of opprobrium and Barry never 
would have called himself so. If I have abundantly proved any- 
thing in this matter, it should be stated “a good mixture” of “ Irish” 
and of “ American”—but “half-Irish” and “ half-American” is 
revolting. 


PENN AND THE MASS. 


James Logan, Secretary to William Penn, “though a Prot- 
estant,”” was a man of the most liberal mind. Even Penn himself, 
writing to him from London in 1708, reproves him for his great 
liberality. “ There is,” he writes, “a complaint against your gov- 
ernment, that you suffer public Mass.” [Haltigan’s Irish in Rev.] 

This is an injustice to Penn, as it misrepresents the fact and 
charges him with reproving or censuring Logan for allowing Mass 
to be celebrated in his Province. 

On 7th March, 1708, Penn, then in Fleet Street Jail, London, 
for debt, wrote Logan: “ Here is a complaint against your gov- 
ernment that you suffer public Mass in a scandalous manner. Pray 
send the matter of fact for ill use is made of it here.” [Penn and 
Logan Corres., II, 294.] 

“ Lionel Brittin, his son and others had turned” to the Catholic 
Church early in the year and had, in a public manner, been received 
into the Church. Brittin was a Warden of Christ Episcopal Church. 
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The Episcopalians, the enemies of the Quakers and striving to have 
the government taken from Penn, reported the matter to the London 
authorities. This was done to embarrass or defeat Penn’s endeavors 
to arrange with the government to purchase his proprietary rights 
so as to relieve himself of the debts incurred in promoting the 
Province and the unfaithfulness of his steward, Ford. 

Penn wrote to Logan to send a report of the case—the charge 
being not that Mass was celebrated—though that was an offense to 
the Episcopalians, but that it was “in a scandalous manner.” 

Of course it was when “ several were turned” to the Catholics, 
abhorred as they were by the Episcopalians, who had lost their 
church warden, Brittin. 

That was all that was done in the case. Logan was not more 
liberal than Penn—in truth not as much even towards his own 
countrymen—the Irish. 


NO SUCH LETTERS. 


Father Carroll rendered important services to his country by 
writing letters to friends in every part of Europe, thus securing 
sympathy and support in places where Americans were unknown. 


[Haltigan’s Irish in Rev., p. 26.] 
Not a letter of Father Carroll’s of that kind has ever been 
published or is known to have been written. 


CONGRESS DIDN’T. 


“When it pleased God to call Washington to Himself, the 
Congress of the United States selected John Carroll, above all other 
clergymen in America, to deliver his panegyric in the National 
Capital.” [Haltigan’s Jrish in Rev., p. 26.] 

Congress did not do so. Carroll delivered “his panegyric” in 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, February 22, 1800—the day Congress 
appointed for all “ clergymen”—and others to do so. 


“OF CARROLLTON”—AGAIN. 


When Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was in the act of signing 
the Declaration of Independence he was taunted with the remark 
that he could sign with impunity—there were so many Carrolls. 
Quick as a flash went down two words, “ of Carrollton,” after his 
name. And thus he committed not only his name but his vast 
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wealth and his very life to the fortunes of the Revolution. [Halti- 
gan’s Irish in the Am. Rev., p. 24] 

He signed “of Carrollton” ten years before the Declaration. 
So signed when his father, in 1764. gave him the manor “ Carroll- 
ton” on his return from Europe, where he had been educated. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1776. 


At length, on the Fourth of July, a unanimous vote of the 
thirteen colonies was given in favor of the great Declaration which 
pronounced them free and independent States. On this memorable 
day, when it became known that final action was to be taken, thou- 
sands of citizens anxious to learn the decision of Congress crowded 
the streets of Philadelphia. In the steeple of the old State House 
was a bell on which, by a happy coincidence, was inscribed, “ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof !” 

In the morning, when Congress assembled, the bell-ringer went 
to his post, having placed his boy below to announce when the 
Declaration was to be adopted, that his bell might be the first to 
peal forth the glad tiding. Long he waited, while the deliberations 
went on. Suddenly he heard his boy clapping his hands and shout- 
ing, “Ring! Ring!” Grasping the iron tongue, he swung it to 
and fro, proclaiming the glad tidings to all the land. The crowded 
streets caught up the sound. Every steeple re-echoed it, and with 
cannon peals, bonfires and illuminations the patriots that night 
declared their joy. 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of Freedom ruffled 
The calm, gliding Delaware! 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Illumed the night’s repose, 

And from the flames, like Phcenix, 
Fair Liberty arose. 


That old bell now is. silent, 
And hushed its iron tongue, 

But the spirit it awakened 

Still lives—forever young. 
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And while we greet the sunlight, 

On the Fourth of each July, 
We'll ne’er forget the bellman 

Who, twixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out our Independence; 

Which, please God, shall never die. 


[Freeman’s Journal, July 4, 1908.] 


All invention and imagination. All wholly untrue. The bell- 
ringing story is an invention of Lippard, the novelist. There is no 
evidence that the bell was rung at anytime because of the Declara- 
tion. If rung at all it was on July 8th, when the Declaration was 
read to the people. 


FATHER CARROLL AND THE REVOLUTION. 


“Father Carroll threw himself with his whole heart into the 
patriotic cause. ... The services of Father Carroll were highly 
prized by the leaders of the Revolution, both civil and military. 
Washington became especially attached to him and Franklin loved 
him as a son.” 

Father Carroll “ was sent to Canada to secure the codperation 
of the French Roman Catholics with the American cause. Being 
a priest the greater portion of the work of the mission fell into the 
hands of Father Carroll, and so well did he succeed that the Indians 
refused to further assist England in her enslavement of the Ameri- 
can colonies.” [Haltigan’s Jrish in Am. Rev., p. 25.] 

There is not a known record showing that Father Carroll ever 
said a word or did an act favorable to “the patriot cause,” beyond 
his connection with the mission to Canada. He lived with his 
mother at Rocky Creek ministering to the Catholics thereabout. 
He did no “services” now known for which the leaders of the 
Revolution could prize him other than going to Canada with the 
Commissioners, simply to “ assist them in such matters as they shall 
judge useful.” It was, he said, “a distinguished and unexpected 
honor,” but he had no hope of being able to be of any service. He 
was averse to taking “a busy part in politics,” as unbecoming a 
minister of religion. He did not believe the Canadians were morally 
justified in taking arms against Great Britain—he could advise neu- 
trality only—as “they have not the same motives for taking up 
arms against England which renders the resistance of the other 
colonies justifiable.” 
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These words are the only known declaration of his sentiments 
—that the revolt of the Americans was morally “ justifiable”—while 
that of the Canadians would not have been. Some of them had 
chosen and the rest had acquiesced in the government over them 
and had not “tried the success of petitions and remonstrances.” 
That had proven “ineffectual” in the case of the other colonies 
and so he believed it “lawful to have recourse to arms and change 
of government.” , 

He had nothing whatever to do with the Indians and so was 
no factor in having them help the Colonies. 

On his return home he simply kept quiet and attended to his 
religious duties. 

No evidence exists of any special attachment of Washington 
to him—or that he even knew him or corresponded with him or 
met him during the Revolution. 


Franklin and Carroll were companions on the mission to 
Canada. After that no signs of attachment or “loving as a son.” 
Franklin was older than Father Carroll. No correspondence is 
known between them. I haye had search made in Franklin’s corre- 


spondence in the Library of Congress, University of Pennsylvania 
and the American Philosophical Society and not a letter to or 
from Franklin has been found. A “loving son” would not have 
been so amiss, nor friends of “ lifelong friendship” so neglectful. 


ARCHBISHOP CARROLL LIVING AND DYING. 


Archbishop Carroll lived until 1817, “and when he died—so 
filled with humility and reverence that when his last hours came he 
asked to be laid on the ground to die.” [Haltigan’s Jrish in the 
Rev., p. 27.] 

He died December 2, 1815. The account of his dying hours 
was published in the RESEARCHES for 1905, page 260. There is no 
known record of his asking to be laid on the ground. His last 
words are recorded in the account. To a certainty he did not ask 
to be laid on the ground, nor did he so die, as far as any records 
show. 

It was Bishop Egan, of Philadelphia, who died on the floor 
of his room, his arms extended to form a cross, July 22, 1814. 
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FATHER CARROLL AND FRANKLIN. 


The Papal Nuncio at Paris consulted with Dr. Franklin, and, 
at the latter’s request, Father Carroll was appointed Superior of 
the Clergy of the United States. [Haltigan’s Jrish in Rev., p. 26.] 

The record is, “ When the Nuncio, M. Doria, at Paris, applied 
to Mr. Franklin the old gentleman remembered you.” 


So Father Thorpe, of London, then in Rome, wrote Father 
Carroll, June 9, 1784. 

So it was the Nuncio applied to Franklin for a recommenda- 
tion of Carroll. He “remembered” him as his companion on 
mission to Canada. The appointment was made, though two other 
names were on the list sent by Father Carroll. On July 1, 1784, 
the Nuncio informed Franklin the appointment had been made. 
The Papal decree states it was done “to please and gratify many 
members of the Republic, especially Mr. Franklin, who represents 
the same Republic.” The Nuncio applied to Carroll in the belief 
that it was proper, if not necessary, to do so, as he was the repre- 
sentative of the Republic and friction might come if the govern- 
ment was not consulted as was usual in all European governments. 

A year before the French ecclesiastics had their eye on the 
new Republic as a place for a French Bishop to rule and govern. 
It was feared, however, that Congress would not be pleased at 
this if it were done. So the Nuncio, July 28, 1783, sent Franklin 
a “Note to be presented to the Congress,” setting forth that in 
case “no one of the Catholic body of the United States” were 
found qualified would Congress “ consent to have one selected from 
some foreign nation on close terms of friendship with the United 
States.” 

Congress said it had nothing to do with such ecclesiastical 
matters. The Jesuits here got to hear of this going on and so they 
declared a Bishop was unnecessary, that if one were sent they 
would not contribute to his support, that an “ answer to Rome” to 
that effect be sent. 

So instead of a Bishop being sent, Father Carroll was made 
Prefect Apostolic, or Superior, the recommendation of Franklin 
being sought because he was the Representative of the United 
States. That’s all he had to do with the appointment. 
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HOW IT WAS ORGANIZED. 


During the early summer of 1884 the project of founding a 
Catholic Historical Society was formed by Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin. 
Following a suggestion of John H. Campbell, Esq., Mr. Griffin 
called a meeting at his office, No. 711 Sansom Street, on Friday 
evening, July 4th, of the same year—the birth date and place of the 
American Catholic Historical Society—at which there were present: 
John H. Campbell, Esq.; Dr. Wm. J. Campbell and Mr. Martin 
I. J. Griffin. On Tuesday, July 22d, in response to an invitation 
given by the sympathizers of the newly devised literary brother- 
hood, now increased to twelve, viz: Rev. P. A. Jordan, S.J.; Rev. 
Ign. F. Horstmann, D.D.; V. Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, D.D., 
O.S.A.; Rev. John J. Elcock, Rev. P. Beresford, Mr. Charles H. A. 
Esling, Mr. Francis T. Furey, Dr. Wm. J. Campbell, J. Carroll 
McCaffrey, Esq.; Mr. F. X. Reuss, John H. Campbell, Esq., Mr. 
Martin I. J. Griffin, a meeting was held at the Hall of the Cathedral 
Total Abstinence Society, on Sixteenth Street, near Vine, at which 
the following named gentlemen were present: Geo. D. Wolff, 
LL.D.; John H. Campbell, Esq.; Dr. William J. Campbell, Mr. 
Thompson Westcott, Mr. Robert M. McWade, V. Rev. Thos. C. 
Middleton, D.D., O.S.A.; Dr. Edward J. Nolan, Dr. Michael 
O’Hara, Rev. Thos. McMillan, C.S.P.; Mr. F. X. Reuss, Bernard 
L. Douredoure, Atlee Douredoure, Wm. Gorman, Esq.; Martin I. J. 
Griffin—[ Pamphlet issued by the Society. ] 

No meeting was held at my office on evening of July 4th. I 
think it was July 12th that John H. Campbell and I agreed to start 
a Society for Catholic Historical purposes. The first intent was to 
make it a section of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, of which 
we were members. Later it was thought preferable to form a 
separate society. 

I requested Mr. Campbell to draw up the call. He dated it 
July 4th, saying it was a good day for History. 

His brother, Dr. Campbell, was not at any of our conferences 
and had nothing whatever to do with the suggestion of or organ- 
izing a separate Society. 

The meeting on July 22d was held at Cathedral T. A. B. Hall, 
as Mr. Campbell was President of that Society and gave the use of 
it. Father McMillan, the Paulist, was in the city on that day, and, 
calling on Mr. Campbell, was invited to be at the meeting. He did 
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not ever become a member. Neither did Father Beresford, one of 
the signers. I had called at St. Teresa’s to get the signature of 
Father Lane, the pastor. He was out. Father Beresford gave me 
his name to the call for the meeting to organize. 

It is strange facts get so mixed up about affairs one was 
actively concerned in. How then can we expect to know accurately 
affairs of long ago! 

The formation of the Society came about because of my articles 
in my JOURNAL on CATHOLICITY IN PHILADELPHIA. Mr. Campbell, 
having his office near mine, often stopped in. 

Out of these conferences grew the idea of organizing a Society 
for Historical purposes. It was a most natural idea. He was 
active in organizing Total Abstinence Societies, I in the formation 
of Beneficial Societies. He and I alone were the Founders of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. He is dead. 
I am the only living Founder. 

Of those who signed the call for the first meeting, Bishop 
Horstmann, Fathers Jordan, Elcock, Beresford and Messrs. Esling, 
McCaffrey and Campbell are dead. The living signers of the call 
are Very Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, O.S.A., of Villanova College; 
Francis T. Furey, Dr. Wm. J. Campbell and F. X. Reuss. 

Of those present at the first meeting the dead are: George D. 
Wolff, Editor Catholic Standard; John H. Campbell, Thompson 
Westcott, Dr. O'Hara. The living are: Dr. Campbell, Robert M. 
McWade, Dr. E. J. Nolan, F. X. Reuss, B. L. and Atlee Doure- 
doure, William Gorman, Father McMillan and myself. 


WERE PRESBYTERIANS. 


“In 1780, among those patriotic merchants who subscribed 
money to supply the troops who were almost in mutiny for want 
may be found the Catholic names of James Mease, $25,000; Hugh 
Shiel, $25,000; John Mease, $20,000.” 

The names “ may be” Catholic, but those named were Presby- 
terians. They didn’t give the number of dollars stated. James 
Mease and Shiel gave £5000 and John Mease £4000. There were 
not £ sterling at $5.00 each as would be the case nowadays, but 
Pennsylvania currency of $2.66?3. This is a little thing that no 
admirer of these Patriots seems to know. 





Where is Evangeline Buried? 


EVANGELINE. 


The story embodied in Longfellow’s poem of Evangeline and 
Gabriel, discouraging though it may be to those who desire to 
believe in undying fidelity, has no foundation in fact. The tale is 
totally fanciful, though Longfellow is believed to have had the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, at Eighth and Spruce Streets, in mind as 
the place of his hero’s and heroine’s death and the burying ground 
of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Fourth Street and Willing’s Alley, 
as their final resting place—[Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1907.] 

Longfellow visited Philadelphia in 1824. Years afterwards he 
wrote Evangeline. When questioned he could not tell the places he 
had had in mind when writing the poem. In passing along Spruce 
Street, going or coming, he passed the Holy Trinity Church and 
graveyard at Sixth and Spruce Streets. It was the only “little 
Catholic churchyard in the heart of the city” in 1824, and it is there 


yet, just as it was in 1824—and is yet the smallest in the city. It is: 
but two squares from the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


St. Joseph’s had no churchyard in 1824 in which interments 
were made. Longfellow would have had to go find the chapel in 
1824 just as visitors must do to-day. It cannot be seen from Fourth 
Street nor from Walnut Street. It was built back of Walnut Street 
and back of Willing’s Alley, just as it can be seen to-day. It is 
wholly unlikely that Longfellow passed it on his way to the hospital, 
and if he did he saw no graves. Holy Trinity best fits his descrip- 
tion as the “ little Catholic yard.” At St. Joseph’s he would have 
seen a little chapel but no graveyard. At Holy Trinity he saw the 
church as large as to-day, but he could see the little churchyard as 
he passed on Sixth or on Spruce Street on his way to or from the 
hospital. 

In 1841 Mrs. C. R. Williams published The Neutral French; or, 
The Exiles of Nova Scotia. It was from that book, I believe, Long-- 
fellow got the idea of Evangeline and Gabriel. Mrs. Williams 
narrates the story, but places the scene in New York City. Long- 
fellow but beautifies her relation of the lovers’ separation and 
reunion. Read it. 





Washington a Mason. 


WAS WASHINGTON A MASON? 


It has been the custom of the Freemasons of the United States 
to claim that George Washington was a member of their society. 
The Sacred Heart Review calls attention to a letter written by John 
Quincy Adams and found in a volume of letters and addresses by 
John Quincy Adams, entitled “ Letters on the Masonic Institution.” 
On August 22, 1831, John Quincy Adams wrote a letter to the 
Boston Press in which he emphatically denied that either he or his 
father ever belonged to the craft. And in this same letter he says: 


“The use of the name of Washington to give an odor of 
sanctity to the institution . . . is, in my opinion, as unwarrantable 
as that of my father’s name.” 

This would seem to be important testimony and it will require 
more than the mere assertion of the fact to establish the member- 
ship of Washington in the Masonic Order. [The Monitor, Newark, 
N. J.] 


Here is Washington’s record as a Freemason: 


On Wednesday, November 4, 1752, George Washington, at 
the age of 20 years and 8 months, received the Entered Apprentice 
Degree in Free Masonry in the Lodge at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

On March 3. 1753, Washington was passed to the degree of 
Fellow Craft and on August 4, 1753, raised a Master Mason. 

Ample additional evidence has been given and more can be 
to show that Washington was in full accord with the principles of 
the Masonic Order. It is foolishness for Catholics to be declaring 
or hinting that he was not a member. Now the decrees of the Popes 
against Masonry are in force in this country, but in Washington’s 
time, as Bishop Carroll wrote January 7, 1794: “I do not pretend 
that these decrees are received generally by the Church, or have 
full authority in this diocese.” 

Lafayette was more of a Mason than a Catholic, yet “ We Uns” 
are constantly lauding him as a Catholic Revolutionary worthy. I 
would like to know something of his Catholicity, for I have not 
been able to discover any signs of it. 





In Ireland. 


THE EDITOR IN IRELAND. 


This number of the ResearcHes, dated October, is issued early 
in August to enable me to go to Ireland on the Steamer Friesland 
sailing from Philadelphia August 8th. 

From early manhood it has been my hope of some day visiting 
Ireland, the land of my forefathers and to visit the County Wicklow, 
their abiding place. 

Now I go uniting Pleasure and History. 

At Cork I will strive to gather information concerning the 
Moylan family, so as to add to that already gathered relating to 
General Stephen Moylan, Secretary to Washington, Muster Master 
and Commissary General, Colonel of the Fourth Pennsylvania 
Dragoons and Brigadier-General of the Revolutionary Army; also 
of his brother, John Moylan, Clothier General of Washington’s 
army and of James Moylan, Agent of the United States in France 
during the Revolution. 

[ will visit the County Wexford and gather the traditionary 
and other evidence of recitals relating to Commodore John Barry, 


as well as to gather inspiration from visiting the scenes of his youth. 


At Dublin and elsewhere, wherever possible to be had, data 


“ec 


concerning “ Ireland and the American Revolution” will be secured. 
I already have much on this subject. I hope to visit the most 
important centres in each County and collect Irish-American and 
Catholic-American historical information. 

If time permits, London will be visited. The store-house of 
the British Museum may bring out some records of Catholic- 
American interest. Wherever I go, beyond my own seeking, others 
will be engaged to continue the work along the lines I desire. 
This is not that I am in need of material, for I have far beyond all 
possibility of my living long enough to “write up” or print. A 
passion for searching and bringing to the surface the hidden treas- 
ures must be satisfied. I would rather seek than “ write up” what 
I discover. There is more pleasure for me in the pursuit than in 
the possession, though that is a gratification the delver enjoys with 
a keen zest. 

I will be accompanied by my daughter, Philomena, my sole 
home-remaining child. 

Will my Patrons give a prayer for our health and safety? 





Encouragement. 


WEXFORD “98” S. & B. ASSOCIATION. 


This Association has been pleased to adopt the following 
resolutions : 


PHILADELPHIA, June 28, 1908. 
To Whom it may Concern: 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Wexford “98” S. & B. 
Association held here to-day, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

WHEREAS: We learn that our respected townsman and fear- 
less historian, Martin I. J. Griffin, is about to visit the County of 
Wexford, in pursuit of his work as Editor and Publisher of THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, and 

Wuereas: To his persistent, untiring efforts are due, in a 
great measure, the prominence to which the name of Commodore 
Barry is now fittingly before the American people. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That we heartily and cordially 
recommend Mr. Griffin to the courteous hospitality of the people 
of our native County, to the Officers and members of the town and 
County Councils and to the Editors of the local papers and solicit 
for him their kindness and courtesy in procuring the data for 
which he has undertaken this laborious voyage. 

And be it further Resolved, That the Officers of this Associa- 
tion be instructed to forward copies of these resolutions to the 
Chairmen of the County and District Councils and the Editors of 
the county papers. 


(Signed) Patrick J. Henprick, President ; 
RicHarD McDona Lp, Rec. Secretary; 
Joun H. O’Gorman. 


P. J. HENDRICK. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


“While I hold to Glory let me hold to Right.” [Motto on 
William Penn’s coat-of-arms. ] 


PRAISE INDEED. 


“To be praised by a man who is himself praised by everybody 
is to an author a sweet consolation in the midst of his labors.” 

Rev. H. J. Heuser, Editor The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, writes: “I want to express my sincere appreciation to you 
of The Story of Commodore Barry, which I have just read for the 
first time and enjoyed. Of course, I delight in his being a Catholic; 
nevertheless, do feel some regret that the first inscription (by Mr. 
Rush) on the tomb should have been altered. It had the classical 
ring. The second is faulty.” 


A MONUMENT. 


“ American Catholics are only beginning to realize the debt of 
gratitude they owe to Martin I. J. Griffin. Their descendants, some- 
day in the future, we are sure, will build him a monument.” 
[Catholic Fortnightly Review, December 15, 1907.] 


My monument is already built. Only needs my name. 


One of the most interesting incidents of the centenary celebra- 
tions in Philadelphia must have been the pilgrimage to historical 
local spots, conducted by Martin I. J: Griffin, than whom no one 
could have a more expert guide. [Jrish American, April 25, 1908.] 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, is a Knight of Columbus. 
He has devoted his life to Catholic historical research. He is now 
an old man and poor. [Catholic Columbian, April 18, 1908.] 

I am not a K. of C.; don’t think I am “an old man,” and 
know I am not a “ poor” one, as I have all I need. I don’t want 
anyone to buy my publications to “help me along,” but for their 
merits and to “help along” Catholic historical works. 
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I cannot refrain just here from saying a word in praise of 
Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, who for years has done more 
for true American Catholic history than a whole cohort of flam- 
boyant writers and centennial speakers, and whose labors have 
not met with that appreciation that is his due; but the true historian 
writes for truth not for praise. The reading public, and in those 
words I include our brethren of the faith, have not the inclination 
to read history. [R. C. Gleaner, in Catholic Columbian, April 25, 


1908. ] 


The Catholic Columbian says: “ Mr. Griffin has devoted his life 
to Catholic historical research, and deserves the strong and hearty 
support of the Catholic people. 


The indefatigable Martin I. J. Griffin issued on St. Patrick’s 
Day a dainty volume, entitled The Story of Commodore John Barry. 
It is a saddening fact that Historian Griffin is not appreciated by his 
own people and in his own day. [New World, Chicago, April 11, 
1908. ] 

Oh! I get full and plenty of “ appreciation.” 


MEN LIKE GRIFFIN. 


In reviewing a pamphlet published in Paris, relating to the 
Church in this Country, The Catholic Fortnightly Review, Arthur 
Preuss, editor, says: 

“We sincerely hope the Catholics of France will not form 
their views of Church affairs and Church history in America upon 
such unscholarly compilations as this. Not a few of Mr. André’s 
facts are legends long since exploded by men like Martin I. J. 
Griffin, and hence the lessons he draws from them have no value, 
We are beginning to think that the books and pamphlets dealing 
with American conditions, which appear off and on in various 
countries of Europe, ought to be more carefully watched and, when 
necessary, severely criticized by the American press.” 


ST. BRENDAN OR COLUMBUS—AND GRIFFIN. 


At a Demonstration at San Francisco on May 30, 1908, com- 
memorative of Commodore Barry, Hon. Frank I. Sullivan, ex- 
Mayor of that city, who delivered the oration, said: 

“ Before entering upon my subject, I wish to thank the public- 
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spirited Irish-American citizen, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadel- 
phia, for the days and nights he has given to place the name of 
John Barry in the position to which it belongs. Talk about St. 
Brendan or Columbus discovering America. Why, it was nothing 
compared to the labor of Martin Griffin in the attempt to rescue 
the memory of the Irish Commodore from oblivion. For years 
Martin Griffin has been quietly at work. He has examined every 
scrap about Barry. He has followed every rumor to its source, 
investigated its relevancy for the purpose of restoring Barry to his 
rightful place in the hearts of the great American people. At last 
he has seen two statues erected to Barry in Philadelphia and an 
appropriation made by Congress for one of bronze in heroic size in 
the City of Washington. Martin Griffin, accept the thanks of the 
Gaels of San Francisco for your devotion to the cause of truth 
and to the real facts of the Revolutionary War. 


“A PASSION FOR ACCURACY.” 


Martin I. J. Griffin is the historian of the Catholic Church in 
America. Mr. Griffin has in a preéminent degree, one great quali- 
fication of the historian—a passion for accuracy. Coupled with this 
is an industry which leads him to search and delve—to search for 
the documents, the original sources and delve into them in the 
pursuit of the truth. And he does not care if the truth hurts—what 
he wants is the truth. His great work has never been properly 
appreciated. He has shattered many idols and killed off many 
fables which the orators have been ringing the changes on for 
years as facts. [Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, May 16.] 


Please accept my best wishes for long life and health to follow 
up the good unselfish work you have been engaged in for many 
years. [John Lilly, Memphis, Tenn.] 


WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOR. 


“TI always admire the man that, without fear or favor, hits 
from the shoulder. This. you have done in an eminent degree; 
brushed aside also the old yarns which existed only in the minds 
of some historical spouter.” [Rev. D. J. Duggan, Bordentown, 


N. J.J 
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Father Phelan, of the Western Watchman, informs us that 
he has been a Catholic editor continuously for forty-two years— 
since 1865. Under the circumstances, Martin I. J. Griffin will 
doubtless move, and L. W. Reilly will second the motion that 
Father Phelan’s title as dean of the Catholic editorial fraternity be 
confirmed. [Catholic Citizen, February 15, 1908.] 

I have been correspondent, reporter, or editor and publisher 
in Catholic journalism since 1861—“ continuously” for forty-seven 
years. 


GRIFFIN, THE HISTORIAN. 


“Greatest of all American Catholic historians, Martin I. J. 
Griffin, of Philadelphia. During many years Mr. Griffin has given 
to the public the fruits of his research along the line of American 
Catholic history, and has nailed more lies and errors of our so-called 
Catholic historians than anyone we know of. Admultos annos, 
Martin Griffin! Here’s health to you and yours!” [Father Dunn, 
St. Louis. ] 


“ FOREMOST.” 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, America’s foremost 
Catholic and Irish-American historian, has now two works on the 
market, The Story of Commodore Barry and the Catholics and the 
American Revolution. [Pilot., February 28th.] 


“WITHOUT ANY QUESTION.” 


Mr. Griffin is, without any question, the most competent 
recorder of Irish and Catholic history in the United States to-day. 
He has mace it a life-study and his well-stored mind and reference 
library makes his writings almost proof against error. Much 
alleged history has been written concerning Commodore Barry, 
“Father of the American Navy,” but in this work we are given 
facts indisputably proven by tireless research. Irishmen and Irish- 
Americans should be particularly interested in Mr. Griffin’s enter- 
taining and instructive volume, which tells the life-story of the 
great sea fighter. The work is embellished with some rare illustra- 
tions. [Catholic Union and Times, July 9, 1908.] 





As Others See Us. 
A GREAT WORKER FOR CATHOLICITY. 


There’s a man in Philadelphia named Martin I. J. Griffin, who 
has been digging into musty records for the greater part of his 
life and who finds his pleasure—though not his riches—in the task. 
Like every man who is blazing a path, he has attracted the atten- 
tion of about all the insects which naturally collect around a fire, 
even those that sting, and, like every man who is carrying a torch 
to do his blazing, he has probably burned himself a number of 
times with sparks. When Martin I. J. Griffin is dead for say ten 
years, the torch of course will have gone out, but the path will 
still be there and people will use it and recognize with reverence 
the marks which point the way. They will say too, that this man 
has done more for the truth of American Catholic history than 
anyone of his day—or before it. Other men have written more 
eloquently, more voluminously, but none have written more ac- 
curately. Facts are Martin Griffin’s hobby, and original documents 
are more to him than beautiful writing. Just at this period of the 
history of the Church in the United States do we need a man of 
this kind. His reward will not be great in this world, and when it 
does come, he will not be here to get it. Now, our editorial columns 
are never open to any advertising, but somehow we can’t look upon 
such work as that of Martin Griffin as we look upon many other 
things. Why is it that the AMerIcAN CaTHoLic HistoricaAL RE- 
SEARCHES have not a circulation which brings them to the library 
table of every educated Catholic? A few years ago we remember 
his publication of an edition of five hundred copies of The Life of 
Commodore John Barry. It took a long time to sell that five 
hundred copies. When we received our own copy, we spoke to 
about nine people and asked them why they had not subscribed. 
We found that all nine of them were only too delighted to do so, 
but had slipped up on their opportunities. We sincerely hope that 
Mr. Griffin’s latest published work Catholics and the American 
Revolution, will find a ready sale among reading Catholics. Others 
not able to buy the work may at least show their appreciation of 
the efforts which such men as Martin Griffin are making, by taking 
our word for it that his RESEARCHES are worth while. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES 


“To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn.” 
[Lowell, 1886. ] 


“ Of all means of estimating American character from Ameri- 
can History, the pursuit of religious history is the most complete.” 


[Prof. J. F. Jamison, Am. His. Review, January, 1908, p. 298.] 


“The Ladies of the Altar” of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
was formed in the fall of 1809 by twelve young ladies, to furnish 
the church with vestments and decorations. They collected such 
“a very handsome sum” that the Trustees, on January Io, 1810, 
gave them one hundred dollars. Nancy Cauffman decorated the 
altar many years. She was unmarried. All the Cauffmans, the 
descendants of Joseph Cauffman, who died in 1807, are now Prot- 
estants. He was, in 1769, with John Cottringer, a fellow-German 
Catholic, prohibited by the Governor from taking title to land 
because they were Catholics, as they could not take the oaths of 
abjuration required of foreigners for naturalization. Rev. Robert 
Harding, being an English subject, took title for Cauffman of 
several properties and then made declaration of trust that the prop- 
erty really was Cauffman’s. Now all the Cottringers and Cauff- 
mans I can trace are Protestants. So it will be a hundred years 
hence with the middle-aisle Catholics of to-day. 


FATHER LACY OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Claude Blanchard, Commissary of the French Auxiliary Army 
in the American Revolution, in his Journal records, August 18, 
1780: “ We came to Dumfries, a little town two leagues from the 
Potomac. I was lodged in the house of a young Irishwoman, 26 
years old and pretty handsome. She told me her name was Mar- 
garet . . . that she was of the family of this name settled in France, 
that she had a brother John in the French Regiment of Walsh. 
Her husband was a Scotchman. . . . In the evening I introduced 
her to one of her fellow-countrymen, an Irish priest, the Abbé Lacy, 
the Chaplain of our hospital, whom she received very well.” 


[P. 165.] 
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WHEN THE BRITISH WERE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


When the British were in possession of Philadelphia—Sep- 
tember, 1777-June, 1778—the cavalry exercised on the large lot 
attached to Bingham’s Mansion opposite to St. Mary’s Church on 
Fourth Street and in front of the residence of Fathers Molyneux 
‘and Farmer on Willing’s Alley. The British soldiers wounded at 
the battle of Germantown were put in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church on Spruce Street above Third. St. Mary’s was not so 
defiled. The British had an antipathy to the Presbyterians and 
blamed them as the main cause of the “ unholy rebellion”—and they 
were. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT. 


The first Amendment to the Constitution of our Country owes 
its origin simply to the fears of Protestant sects one for the other, 
not to any love of religious liberty. Each was fearful that another 
sect might be established as the National religion. Each State kept 
the right, and has it to-day, to “establish” any sect as the State 
religion. Each State was afraid an other than its own might become 
the National religion. The intolerant New Hampshire was fore- 
most for the amending the Constitution. The Amendment was the 
third offered but the first to be adopted. 


ADAMS AND JEFFERSON DISLIKED THE JESUITS. 


On May 6, 1816, John Adams, ex-President, wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson, also an ex-President: “I do not like the late resurrection 
[restoration] of the Jesuits. They have a General now in Russia 
in correspondence with Jesuits in the United States who are more 
numerous than everybody knows. Shall we not have swarms of 
them here, in as many shapes and disguises as ever a King of the 
Gypsies, Bampfylde Moore Carew, himself assumed? In the shape 
of printers, editors, writers, schoolmasters. If ever any congrega- 
tion of men could merit eternal perdition on earth and in hell, it is 
this company of Loyola. Our system, however, of religious liberty, 
must offer them an asylum; but if they do not put the purity of 
our elections to a severe trial it will be a wonder.” [Works, X, 219] 

On August 6th Jefferson replied: “I dislike with you the 
restoration of the Jesuits. because it marks a retrograde step from 
light towards darkness.” 
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“ A FANATICAL, BIGOTED PRIEST” DEBARS A DEAD 
FRENCHMAN FROM CHURCH. 


The Independent Gazette of Philadelphia, October 29, 1785, 
related this: 

“Extract of a letter from Baltimore dated October 24th. Last 
Sunday was buried Mr. ARNAup, a French West India merchant. 
The Priest of the Roman Catholic chapel refused to admit the 
corpse into the church. Although he was positively assured by the 
French Consul and several other gentlemen that the deceased died 
in the profession of that religion. Such a behaviour (not even 
thought of by the Spanish Inquisition) would be severely punished 
in France. Thus in this blessed land of Liberty where the Constitu- 
tion allows every man to worship Gop after his own manner, a 
fanatical, bigoted priest may insult the ashes of the worthiest 
citizen and no one has the means of redress.” 


BUYING AND SELLING LAND NEAR OLD ST. JOSEPH’S. 


Rev. Robert Molyneux, writing to Rev. John Carroll from 
Philadelphia, March 28, 1785, said: “I have bought a lot adjoin- 
ing the old chapel, of George Meade; it cost £600; in order to pay 
for it I must either sell out the front in Walnut Street or one of 
my houses. I should be glad of your opinion in the matter. If the 
publick fund could lend me £400 for six years I should be able to 
clear the lot without selling anything.” 


On June 10, 1785, he wrote: “I have bought, as I informed 
you, a lot of Mr. Meade adjoining thé old chapel, very convenient 
to us and the congregation and indeed absolutely necessary, in 
order to procure free passage to Walnut Street and a drain for the 
water. Besides these advantages and that of a spot for building 
a house for ourselves there is room for building a College (should 
it ever be necessary) without incommoding the premises. In order 
to pay for the same and clear myself of debts, and, etc., I have 
sold a house of far inferior value and not producing a greater 
income than the present will bring. This measure will I hope meet 
with your approbation and that of the rest of our Gentlemen. For 
my part I have no private view—the public good is all I seek.” 
[ Archives, Baltimore. | 
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A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER HAD NOT SEEN A 
PRIEST FOR THIRTY YEARS. 

When Bishop Kenrick made his Episcopal visitation in 1835, 

he, on August roth, celebrated Mass at house of Philip Maguire 

near Hemonsville, to the west of Meadville. “An old Revolu- 


tionary soldier in his g9th year, who had not for thirty years seen 


a Catholic priest, walked three miles to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity.” [Herald, September 10, 1835. ] 


CATHOLICS HANGED FOR ROBBERY. 


On April 23, 1785, Father Molyneux [pronounce it Mullinux], 
of Philadelphia, wrote Rev. John Carroll that he was attending two 
criminals under death sentence. 

They must have been Andrew Leblanc and Samuel Preston 
who were hanged on May 7th on the Commons for the robbery of 
Mr. Vanuxem’s store. “The Commons” is now the City Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


CHAPELS IN MARYLAND 1697. 


Governor Nicholson, of Maryland, on March, 1697, wrote: 
“ The chief place of residence of Jesuits and Priests is within two 
miles of St. Mary’s, where they have a good brick chappell, and 
about 5 or 6 wooden ones in other parts of the Country. Of Priests, 
and Jesuits there is commonly six or seven in the Country, and they 
have several good plantations to live upon; but I suppose they have 
allowances from England and other places, and from the people of 
their persuasion in this Country.” [Md. His. Mag., June, 1907, 
p. 167.] 

JESUITS DIE IN VIRGINIA, 1646. 


Revs. Roger Rigbie and John Cooper, Jesuits, died in Virginia 
in 1646. They had fled there from Maryland when the Puritans 
usurped the government of the Province. 


FIRST INDIANA PRIEST. 


Anthony Foucher, born at Fort Ouitenon, on the Wabash, 
Indiana, near present Lafayette, on July 22, 1741, was ordained 
Priest at Quebec, October 30, 1774, and died in Canada in 1812. 
[John Gilmary Shea in U. S. C. His. Mag., Vol. I, p. 114.] 
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A GENEROUS BEQUEST FOR SCHOOLS. 


William Mulcahy, of Philadelphia, whose will was proved 
May 28, 1807, bequeathed $500 to the free schools of St. Mary’s. 
The money was received by the Trustees in June, 1809. It prob- 
ably was used to enlarge the school. Terence Byrne, schoolmaster, 
occupying the lower floor, was on November 5, 1809, given notice 
to remove by April 1, 1810, “as the free school is to be enlarged.” 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CATHOLICS. 


In the Dreer Collection of Autographs at the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania is one of Bishop McGill, of Richmond, Va., to 
Governor Letcher, relative to the destruction of the church at 
Bath, Va. There is also one of Archbishop Maréchal to Rev. 
Delnol, Paris, December 4, 1821. 


NEW IRELAND. 


In 1780 it was proposed to found a new British Province to 
be colonized by American Loyalists and to be called NEw IRELAND. 
The project was approved by the Ministry and sanctioned by the 
King. Bagaduce, now Castine, was to have been the seat of new 
government. The Governor was to be Thomas Oliver, a graduate 
of Harvard College in 1753, a man of wealth and learning. Wed- 
derbam, the Attorney-General of England, would not sanction the 
project, as it violated the rights of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay. It was the territory between the Penobscot and the St. Croix 
which was to comprise New Ireland. [Col. Me., VII, 202.] 

A pamphlet published in London in 1781, The Siege of Penob- 
scot says: “The inhabitants of this country are in general loyal 
except those of the township of Machias, who have at that place a 
small fort under the direction of Congress and about 135 Indians.” 


FIRST CATHOLIC GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA. 


John G. Downey, Governor of California in 1860, a Catholic, 
was born at Castle Sampson, County Roscommon, Ireland, in 1826. 
He came to the United States in 1844 and emigrated to California 
in 1849. His sister was, in 1860, Superior of St. Mary’s Institute 
at St. Charles County, Maryland. [Jrish Pictorial, Boston, Feb- 
ruary 25th and March 31, 1860.] 
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ILLINOIS DOCUMENTS. 


In the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Department of State 
at Washington are documents relating to Jilinois. In envelope C is 
the Resolves of a meeting held July 9, 1812, of the Inhabitants of 
Vincennes respecting the War with Great Britain. See Guide to 
Archives of the Government, p. 38. 


U. S. MINISTER TO THE POPE. 


358 Lincotn, Abraham. D. s., 1 p., 4°, Washington, 7th 
April, 1862. INTERESTING. WITH PORTRAIT. $35.00 

.‘. “I hereby authorize and direct the Secretary of State to 
affix the seal of the United States to the envelope of a letter accredit- 
ing Alexander W. Randall, Esquire, as MINISTER RESIDENT OF THE 
UnitTep STATES OF AMERICA NEAR HIS HOoLiness Pope Pius 1x, 
dated this day, and signed by me, and for so doing this shall be his 
warrant.” 

[Catalogue of Goodspeed, Boston, No. 58, March, 1908.] 


PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


The Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, the 
great Swedish College of the United States, conferred, on May 23, 
1907, upon Professor Gregory B. Keen, A.M., Curator and Secre- 
tary of the Council of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
degree LL.D. for his “ Meritorious and distinguished services as a 
scholar and historian and exhaustive research in the early history 
of the Swedes in this country.” [Pa. Mag., July, 1907.] 

Professor Keen is a Catholic. 


REV. MATTHEW RYAN. 


In the “List of Passengers on Board the American Ship 
‘Mechanic’ of Baltimore, Peter Thorn, Master, from Dublin to 
Baltimore, navigated with ten men, 203 tons, burden sworn 28th 
May, 1804,” is the name of “ Rev. Matthew Ryan, age 60, single, 
fair [complexion], of Dublin, steerage, clergyman.” [N. E. His. 
and Gen. Register, April, 1908, p. 169.] 

The “ Mechanic” had sixteen passengers and seven were named 
Carney from Athy, Kiidare—man, wife and children. Are there 
any descendants now in Baltimore? 
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THE CHURCH AT AUGUSTA, GA. 


The first church at Augusta, Ga., was under the name of the 
Most Holy Trinity, with Rev. Robert Browne, as pastor. It was 
blessed on Christmas Day, 1812. [The Record, Louisville, March 
26, 1908. ] 

“It was dedicated to The Most Holy Trinity under the invoca- 
tion of St. Patrick and St. Vincent de Paul.’ In all documents 
from Rome that is always the title. At an election held in the 
Church on the completion of the present building the vote was 
taken for St. Patrick by a large majority. The contest was hot 
and bitter and left some heart-burnings. 

The opposition to change was led by Mr. Hookey, one of the 
Philadelphia family, but long a resident of Augusta. He was sus- 
tained by the French Catholics and their friends. 

Abbé Carles, on October 6, 1812, wrote to Archbishop Carroll 
saying the church would “ be fit the latter part of the present month 
to perform divine services in. Several members expressed a wish 
to give the church the name of a Saint. I do not know that this 
may not rest with your Lordship, or whether the congregation 
might not be indulged in chusing a Patron Saint.” 

On May 24, 1813, he wrote the Archbishop: “On Christmas 
Day the church was blessed and placed under the name of the Most 
Blessed Trinity.” 

So documents the RESEARCHES has tell. 


THE “TRUTHS” OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Bishop England, writing to William Gaston from Charleston, 
S. C., December 2, 1823, said: “Is there not a Convention in 
Raleigh? Could you not procure the change of the clause which 
requires the acknowledgment of the ‘truth of the Protestant Re- 
ligion’ (as) a qualification for office.” [Records A. C. H. S., XIX, 
p. 100, March, 1908.] 

It was not until 1835 the change was made. The clause de- 
barred those who denied “the truths of the Protestant religion.” 
Catholics do not deny the “truths.” It is the errors they deny. 
The clause did not exclude Catholics from office. Thomas Burke, 
a Catholic, was Governor and Representative in Congress. William 
Gaston was Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. 
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DIOCESE OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


When Bishop England arrived to take charge of the Diocese 
of Charleston, S. C., in 1820, he “ found one small brick church in 
North Carolina, two frame churches and one log church in Georgia, 
being a total of four. The number of communicants in South Caro- 
lina was about 200, in Georgia 150, and in North Carolina 25, in 
all about 375. The number of priests in South Carolina two, in 
Georgia one, in all three.” [Records A. C. H. S., XIX, p. 119.] 


MASSACHUSETTS AND MARYLAND. 


The Journal of Governor John Winthrop, Founder of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay. under date of June 1, 1634, records: 
“The ‘ Thunder’ which went to Bermuda in October, 1633, has 
returned: Ensign Jenyson went in her as pilot: He brought news 
of a great ship arrived in Potomack River in Virginia with the 
governor and colony sent by Lord Baltimore who was expected 
there shortly himself and that they resisted those of Virginia who 
came to trade in that river. It appeared after that the King had 
written to Sir John Harvey, knight, governor of Virginia, to give 
all assistance to that new plantation which was called Maryland by 
the Queen of England and those who came over were, many of 
them, papists and did set up Mass openly.” [I, 126.] 

Under date of July 7, 1642: “ From Maryland came one Mr. 
Neale with two pinnaces and commission from Mr. Calvert, the 
governor there, to buy mares and sheep, but having nothing to 
pay for them but bills charged upon the Lord Baltimore in Eng- 
land, no man would deal with him. One of his vessels was so eaten 
with worms that he was forced to leave her.” [II, p. 67.] 

October 13, 1643: “Lord Baltimore being owner of much 
land near Virginia, being himself a papist and his brother, Mr. 
Calvert, the governor there, a papist also, but the colony consisted 
of both Protestants and papists, he wrote to Captain Gibbons of 
Boston and sent him a commission wherein he made tender of land 
in Maryland to any of ours that would transport themselves hither, 
with free liberty of religion, and all other privileges which the 
place afforded, but paying such annual rent as should be agreed 
upon; but our Captain had no mind to further his desire therein 
nor had any of our people temptation that way.” [II, p. 150.] 








SEE 
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OUR SAVIOUR AND THE DISCIPLES AT EMMAUS— 
PAINTING OWNED BY PRESIDENT MADISON. 
[Library of Congress. Rough Draft. ] 

WASHINGTON, May, 1849. 
Dr. Sir: Mrs. Madison has at her house, Northeast Corner of 

Presidts Square & H St, an original flemish painting executed by 

Cario Spruyt, an eminent artist, in 1805. It took the Ist premium 

where exhibited in Flanders during the period of the negociation 

at Ghent, where it was purchased & brought to late President 

Madison. The subject is Our Saviour making Himself known, by 

breaking the bread, to his two disciples at Emmaus. The size 

about 16 ft long by about 8 ft. broad and the style makes it proper 
for the altar piece of a large church, for one of which it was ex- 
pressly painted by order. Should any of the distinguished prelates 
now in communication with you judge it expedient & convenient to 
purchase, they have the refusal before it is otherwise disposed of 
here or sent back to Belgium & they are welcome, respectfully in- 
vited, in person or by proxy to have the examination which may be 
desired. 

I am with great [high] 
respect & consideration Yr. Obt. St., 


To the most JOHN P. TODD. 
illustrious & Most 
Reverend S. Eccleston, 

Arch Bishop. 


Where is that Painting? 


FRAMED BUILDINGS WANTED BY AN ARCHBISHOP. 


The Archbishop of Bordeaux, France, in 1786, wrote to Ben- 
jamin Franklin for “framed buildings.” Franklin replied from 
Philadelphia, November 19, 1786: 

“Your order for framed buildings cannot be executed here, 
our workmen not being in the way of doing such business. But I 
am told it is done in Boston in the State of Massachusetts and 
probably if you send exact plans and direction to the French 
Consul there he may be able to accomplish it for you.” [Franklin 
Papers, Library of Congress, Fol. 1723-25.] 
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CATHOLIC SIGNERS TO MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS TO 
RETURN TO PHILADELPHIA—1783. 


In 1783 a number of Continental soldiers clamoring for settle- 
ment of back pay besieged the doors of Congress sitting at Phila- 
delphia. Congress adjourned to Princeton, New Jersey. A me- 
morial praying Congress to return to Philadelphia was signed by 
800 Philadelphians. Among the signers were the following Cath- 
olics: Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, Rev. Robert Molyneux, Mark Will- 
cox, Patrick’ Byrne, George Meade, Jasper Moylan, Garrett Cott- 
ringer, John Cottringer, Paul Esling, Michael Morgan O’Brien, 
Bryan O’Hara, Thomas O’Hara, Richard Sweetman, John Rudolph, 
Patrick Grogan, James Mullen, Roger Flahavan, James Byrne, 
Luke Keating, John Berry (probably Barry), Daniel O'Neill. 
[Collins’ Cont. Cong. at Princeton.] 

There were, probably, other Catholic signers, not now recog- 
nized. 


THE CHURCH AT WEST CHESTER, PA. 


On August 28, 1799, the Representatives of the Clergy of the 
Corporation of late Jesuits in considering the condition of Mill 
Creek Hundred Delaware farm resolved that as was in debt “ that 
the farm be sold, reserving the chapel and burying ground and 
with the money arising from the sale the debt of said farm be paid— 
a house and lot in New West Chester be purchased, to accommo- 
date the priest who shall serve that and the neighboring congrega- 
tions, and the residue funded for his support. 

On October 9, 1799, the Corporation signified concurment in 
the opinion of the Representatives. 

In 1794 Rev. John Rossiter, of New Ross, Ireland, arrived in 
America and was placed in West Chester. On May 5, 1801, the 
Corporation “ engages to pay annually to the clergyman serving at 
West Chester, in Pennsylvania, the legal interest of £12 for ever.” 

May 5, 1810, the Mill Creek Hundred property disposed of for 
$1600 for the 208 acres. Sold by Rev. Francis Neale to Rev. 
Patrick Kenny. The property was originally bought from Samuel 
Lyte by Father John Lewis. 

On June 209, 1810, an instalment of $752 was received from 
Philadelphia by the Agent. 

[Hughes’ His. S. J.: J., Part I., Documents, p. 334-5.] 
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